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7 cruel reception I met with 
- from my unjuſtly offended 


family ! Good heavens, my dear friend, 


you know not the trouble and un- [ 
calineſs I have ſuffered ſince my re- 


turn. All my prayers and tears are 
Vol. II. B ineffectual, 


OW would my dear Harriot 
pity me, did ſhe know the 
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ineffectual, I am perſecuted to death, ] 
I am blamed—yes, Harriot, blamed | 
for all that has happened. Had I i 
given (as I was often but with too I 
much mildneſs deſired) my hand to the 

man who made me ſuch generous, ſuch y 
diſintereſted offers, all this vexation Þ 
might have been avoided, and I been I 
engaged in no ſuch ridiculous adven-- FF, d 
ture. Ah, is this kind, nay, is it not ri 


cruel,. cruel to exceſs, thus to upbraid,, 
me with a fault of which I am cer- 
tainly innocent? Did I not at that # 
time, freely yield the required obedi- 
ence? Could it be wondered at, or 
thought unreaſonable, that 1 ſhould 
wiſh, as long as poſſible, to delay the 
completion of my miſery ? Surely no; 
and yet, Harriot, I am treated unkind- 


ly; extreamly ſo by my father, nor at 
does my mother endeavour to ſoften enſ 
his reſentment. His pride is hurt, that ful 


an affair of uy nature ſhould have Th 
| happened 


4 | 
ly, your romantick adventures ſhall be 
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happened to one of his daughters. I 


had not been at home many hours be- 
fore he informed me of his unalterable 
reſolution, 

No not think, ſaid he, that 1 will give 
you an opportunity to follow your 
prudent ſiſter's example. I will no 
longer be tormented with the care of 


daughters, if this is the caſe. One 


runs away with a beggar, and the other 
i. run away with by I kn got whom. 
have no more heroines in my fami- 


ended in a very few days; and thank 
your ſtars they end fo well. You ſhall 
be married child ; have as many after 
that as you pleaſe, or your huſband 
will let you, but while” you are mine, 
I will have no more of them. Look 
at your ſiſter Caroline with her gay 
enſign: a pretty couple, n in a hope 
ful way they are, it muſt be confeſſed. 
This it is, Emilia, to marry a fp. 


B 2 Be 
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Be thankful now, as you certainly will 
in a very few months, that I have pro- 
vided you a huſhand whoſe wiſdom and 
knowledge of -the world will ſerve to 
direct your fteps and fave you from 
any ſuch inſults for the future. 

In vain was all I could ſay. I im- 
plored him to hear me, to reflect a mo- 


ment on my paſt conduct, to do me 


juſtice, nor cruelly blame me for what 
I could seither foreſee nor prevent. 
would live ſingle, I would never maryy 
to diſpleaſe him, he might in every in- 
ſtance, but this, command my obedi- 
ence; but all my petitions were rejected 
with the utmoſt rage. The vile Sir 
' Joſeph is to be here to-morrow, I will 
be very ſincere with him: to him I may 
| ſpeak, and moſt certainly will, nor can 
be, I think, be much ſurpriſed at my 
determination. Yet, who ever had fo 
great a ſhare of vanity ? I never will, 
HFarriot, I am abſolutely reſolved I never 
will 
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will be his, let the conſequence be what 
it will. There is no longer a neceſſity 
for it.—If they continue deaf to my 
prayers, I will fly to ſome unknown 
corner of the globe, and rather learn to 


earn my bread with my hands, than 


facrifice thus my happineſs. Yes, Harriot, 
in peaceful obſcurity I will abſolutely 
paſs my days, rather than drag on a 
life of pompous wretchedneſs. What 
is his wealth to me? Is it amonglt the 
rich and great only, we are to look for 
{weet content? Ah, no; they mult in- 


deed be little acquainted with life, who 


are not convinced 1t dwells but ſeldom 
there, No, my dear Harriot, if you 
would find that bleſſing go to the hum- 
ble cottage, the ſcene. of induſtry and 
health, it ſeldom fails to viſit, nay in- 
habit there; and there, believe me, I 


will ſeek that pleaſing conſolation, if 


not permitted to reject this hated man. 
I have, except in this, omitted nothing 
B 3 to 
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to oblige my family; 1 have ever pre- 


ferred their happineſs to my own; this 
event, thank heaven, has no longer any 
connection with it; may I not then 
avoid it by any virtuous means ? For to 
ſuch only will I have reſource. 

Adieu, my dear friend, I have nothing 
to add that can give you any pleaſure: 
ſhould any more favourable ſentiments 
take place in the breaſt of my father, 
I will with joy make you a fharer in 
my happineſs. I have not yet had cou- 
rage to mention my deſire to ſee Caro- 
line. Ah, Harriot, what would I give 


to know the preſent ſentiments of the 
amiable Beauchamp! But it is impoſſi- 


ble I ever ſhould be acquainted with 
them, the bar between us is infur- 
mountable. Pity me, my dear, my only 
triend, and continue to eſteem 


Your, 


EMILIA BEvVILLE. 


LET- 
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To the SAME. 


EAD the incloſed copy, my dear 

Harriot, and tell me if the author 

is not the moſt generous and engaging 

of men. Read it, and teach me how 

I ought to behave in a cafe fo difficult. 

| To begin a correſpondence with him, 


unknown to my family, I never will— 
Ah what has he then to hope ?—No, 
h they ſhall have no juſt cauſe to upbraid 
0 me, my rejecting this tormenting man 
is the only inſtance in which I ever 
bh oppoſed my will to theirs, and ſhall 
h be the laſt, unleſs they drive me to ex- 
1 tremities by their ſeverity. 
ly Jenny gave me the letter I ſend you, 


this morning. Her ſiſter, you may remem- 
ber I told you, 15 woman to Mrs. Beau- 
champ. By her means, he no doubt flat- 
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ters himſelf his epiſtles will be conveyed 
without ſuſpicion. But tempting as the 
opportunity certainly is, I will, what- 
ever the refuſal may coſt me—and you, 
HFarriot, may judge by the incloſed, it 

will be no ſmall mortification — I will 
reſiſt it. Yet civility demands that I 
ſhould give him the reaſons which in- 
duce me to act with this apparent 
ſeverity. Should I only return his next 
unopened, would it not appear the com- 
mon effect of prudery, or a little female 
parade, uſual on theſe occaſions? No, 
I will anſwer it, and convince him how 
extreamly improper it would be, cir- 
cumſtanced as I unhappily am, to com- 
mence ſuch a correſpondence. 

Unhappy, my dearHarriot, beyond con- 
ception, tormented continually with the 
odious aſſiduities of this vile knight, perſe- 
cuted every moment by my family on his 
account, ſhocked to ſee the very imprti- 


dent unthinking conduct of that family 
which 
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which I am bound to reſpect and honour; 
how dreadful my condition! They preſs 
me to obey, merely that they may no 
more be plagued, as they term 1t, with 
the care of children. Aft, Harriot, what 
ſentiments are theſe for parents to enter- 
tain! Ought not thoſe children to be 
more dear, ought not the care of ſet- 
tling them in life to be one of their pleaſ- 
ing, though perhaps difficult, deſigns ? 
Alas, of how much true pleaſure do 
they deprive themſelves, for the unſatiſ- 
factory amuſements in which they are 
continually engaged! A family is their 
miſery, the very idea of it. fatigues 
them. Can a father, whoſe whole time 
and attention is dedicated to pleaſure, 
as it is falſely called; can he, I ſay, con- 
deſcend to regard the pains or diſtreſſes 
of his child? Can a mother, gay as 
mine, reſlect or ſtudy what will moſt 


probably conduce to the. felicity of her 


.Cauzhter ? — Ah, no — to be delivered 
B 5 from 
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from the obligation of theſe duties is 
their only care: this is their view; to 
accompliſh'this, I am doomed to wretch- 
edneſs. My late unfortunate adventure 
is now the conſtant pretence for per- 
ſecuting me. I have talked to the cauſe 
of all my ſorrows, I have implored 
him to pity, and not oblige me to 
offend my family by a poſitive denial. 
I beſought him to deſiſt from his im- 
portunities, and thereby reſtore me that 
peace to which I had ſo long been a 
ſtranger ; but he hears me with indiffer- 
ence, and again renews his hateful de- 
clarations. Heaven only knows what 
will be the event, but marry him I never 
Will. 

Adieu. I muſt leave you at preſent, 
nor ſhall I be able to finiſh this till to- 
morrow, as we have company to dine, 
and cards in the evening. Think, my 
dear friend, how painful it muſt be, 
depreſſed as my ſpirits are, to appear 

| with 


1 
| 
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with a face of unconcern and tranquillity. 
But can I, indeed, appear ſo ? — Ah, 
no, I am not yet ſo practiſed in dif- 
imulation. 


6 » @S - S327 


Nedneſe ay morning. 
Who do you think was one of laſt 
night's party, to the apparent chagrin 
of the old knight! Lord B—. Shall I 
confeſs, Harriot, that I am not free from 
the ſpirit of revenge? No, my dear, I 
really enjoyed, with inſinite ſatisfaction, 
the uneaſinels his aſſiduities gave to that 
tormenting creature: it was this alone 
which could have induced me to ſuffer 
them without regret. I hoped he might 

be piqued at my behaviour, and, with + 
a becoming pride, ſubdue his rebel 
heart. This flattering thought, I ſay, 
made me ſhew the utmoſt polireneſs and 
attention to every thing my lord faid : 


B 6 my 
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my condeſcenſion gave him viſible plea- 
ſure. He was gay and lively to exceſs, 
and looked with no ſmall contempt on 
the ancient knight, who followed us 
continually with his eyes, nor ever 
failed to interrupt our converſation 
whenever in his power. Every one 
ſaw the deſigns of both, and ſmiled no 
doubt at the looks they caſt at each 
other. | 
Need. I inform you his lordſhip re- 
newed his former declarations ? that he 
' begged permiſſion to wait on me on 
more private days? that my heart alone 
could enſure his felicity, and a thou- 
ſand other compliments equally ſincere? 
For his lordſhip muſt excuſe me, if I 
cannot believe his felicity will ever de- 
pend on the heart of any female, how- 
_ ever fair or beautiful. But this was the 
ſubject he, as a man of gallantry, made 
choice of to entertain me with, not 
doubting but thoſe ſpeeches from a man 
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of his figure, would give me more 
pleaſure than if uttered by his ſtately 
rival, for he did indeed aſſume moit 
ſtately airs. I made no direct reply to 
his requeſt, but appeared eaſy, nor 
ſhewed any ſigns of diſpleaſure for his 
having preſumed to make it. You can- 
not imagine the joy 1 felt during 
the whole evening, in the hope Sir 
Joſeph would ſhew a proper ſpirit and 
reſentment, My mother was too deep- 
ly engaged to give any attention to 
my behaviour: ſhe left that affair I 
ſuppoſe to the care of her intended 
ſon, and, to do him juſtice, he did care 
abundantly. I have not ſeen him or 
any of my family ſince, though his vene- 
rable knightſhip is to breakfaſt here; 
but mamma is not up, nor will I pre- 


ſume for ſome hours, as it is now ſcarce 


nine o'clock. I am in ſome terrors, left 
my coquetry ſhould not produce the 
deſired effect. Should I fee any degree 
155 of 
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lb» of coolneſs in my ſwain at his next n 
1 viſit, he may depend on a perfect cure; b 
| | I will certainly conquer his ill-fated f 
1 paſſion by a repetition of the ſame | 
remedy, the firſt opportunity, and if I * 
N may take my lord's word for it, I ſhall | ©C 
1 be at no loſs on that account. Vet, ſ 
[| good heavens, Harriot, ſhould Mr. i 
. Beauchamp hear of this man's viſits at i 
our houſe, ſhould he believe it poſlible l 
for me to favour a lover of his liber- I 


tine principles, a man ſo univerſally L 
known for his gallantry and intrigues, 

what an idea will he form of your y 
Emilia's ſentiments ! Ah, I tremble. at ] 
the very thought! Nay, can he fail? 1 


Do not every one obſerve Lord B—'s 
aſſiduities? Ah, I will no longer hear 
his odious declarations, I will never ſee 
him more. Yet, how then ſhall I mor- 
tify this tormenting knight? I know 
not: I am perplexed, Harriot, I am 
dying with a thouſand fears: have 1 


not 


n 
1 
t 
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not reaſon? What will the amiable 
Beauchamp think when informed, as he 
ſoon will be, if not already, of his lord- 
ſhip's viſits? He has not yet ſeen his 
uncle, who ſtill vows revenge. Ah, 
could he but forgive | had he once 
ſeen and converſed with ſuch a nephew ! 
Heavens! ſhould he have any ſuſpicion 
that this nephew 1s his declared, and— 
let me to you confeſs highly favoured 
rival, what a ſtorm will it raiſe in his 
unforgiving breaſt ! 

Farewell: Write to me, direct me 


with your advice, tell me, my dear 
Harriot, how I am to avoid this mar- 


Triage, for avoided it mult be at all events. 
Adieu, 


EMlLIA BTVILLE. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XXXIL 


To the SAME. 


"on 
O, Harriot, my gatety with Lord fl 
B— has not indeed produced the Ie 
. deſired effect: inſtead of the ſpirit and e 
1 pride I hoped the old knight would ſhew I 
| on ſuch an occaſion, which he certainly y 
would have done had he a proper degree h 
of either, he mentioned it to my father, ir 
and made the favour I expreſſed for d 
his lordſhip a pretence to haſten my 
miſery. My father was ina rage, and b 
commanded me to make no farther ir 
Objections, but prepare to give my 
hand the following week without a 
murmur. Ah, think what were my e 
emotions at that dreadful moment! it 
Again I fell at his feet, and bathing fi 
his hand with my tears, implored him P 
to ſpare his unhappy daughter, and be- 0 


ſought v 
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ſought my mother to intercede for me, 
nor ſuffer me to be fo precipitately 
hurried to deſpair. They heard me un- 
moved, and after a thouſand cruel re- 
flections on my behaviour to Lord B--, 
left me in a ſituation that would have 
excited pity in any hearts but theirs, 
I ſhould have died, my dear Harriot, 
yes, I am perſuaded my grief would 
have killed me, had not Providence 
interpoſed, and given me a reſpite from 
deſpair. 

Sir Joſeph had not left us half an hour 
before he returned with a viſible change 
in his countenance, | 

come, my lovely Emilia, ſaid the 
horrid creature, to inform you of an 
event that almolt diſtracts me. Could 
it fail, fince I am thereby prevented 
from accepting that hand at the ap- 
poſhted time, on which the happineſs 
of my life ſo wholly depends? Ah, 
would you conſent to bleſs me with 

that 
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that ineſtimable gift before I go!—for 
go, my charming bride, I muſt : an at- 
fair of importance demands my imme- 
diate preſence at one of my eſtates. 


1 ham in deſpair at the thoughts of this 


delay: a fortnight, or perhaps three 
weeks, without ſeeing my Emilia will 
kill me with grief. Condeſcend then 
to my importunities: fay, ſhall to-mor- 
row be the happieſt day of my life? — 
My father was ſo cruel as to repeat 
his dreadful requeſt. I could only an- 
{wer with my tears. They then began 


to talk of the horrid affair, as if they 
believed my ſilence was meant as my 


conſent : this ſhocking ſuppoſition gave 


me courage. I declared I could not, 
on any conſideration in life, conſent to 


their propoſal; it was impoſſible, I 
ſhould expire to be {o hurried, I im- 
plored them by turns not to drive me 
to deſpair by ſuch precipitation. 


Would 
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Would I then chearfully obey when 
Sir Joſeph returned ? 

What could I fay ? I never will be 
his, Harriot, durſt I then make a pro- 
miſe I meant not to keep? With a 
thouſand impertinent ſpeeches, he at 
laſt took his leave, ſeeing | hls preſence 
was not likely to inſpire me with any 
more favourable ſentiments; and I was 
ordered, in no very mild or gentle 
terms, to go and prepare for the ap- 
proaching ſolemnity. My joy at this 
delay is inexpreſſible; not, you may 
believe, as it prevents me for a while 
from becoming his, for that I again 
repeat I never will, but as it will give 
me time to conſult in what manner I 
am to avoid it. 

Now, my dear friend, accept my un- 
feigned thanks for your obliging offer. 


-Your houſe would indeed be a moſt de- 


ſirable aſylum, but can I indulge the 


defire of my heart in agreeing to that 


delightful 
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delightful propoſal? Would it not, when 


known, create a coolneſs between our 
families? What a return would that 
be for ſuch unmerited obligations ! No, 
my dear Harriot, it is a felicity not 
permitted me to enjoy. Would to hea- - 
ven it was! but a number of circum- 
ſtances render it impoſſible ; I muſt, 
therefore ſeck out for ſome other. Ah, 
can I ever hope to find one fo infinitely 
* agreeable ? No, my ſweet friend, I am 
not born to happineſs: all I have to 
do is to bear my fate without Tepin- 
ing or diſcontent: let me then endea- 
vour it. | 


EMILIA BEVILLE. 


* 


P. S. Jenny has this moment deſired 
to ſpeak to me: ſhe has a thought to 
communicate, which ſhe hopes will not 
be diſagreeable. The good girl has 
ever expreſſed the utmolt affection for 
me, and is, I am perſuaded, perfectly 

lincere, 
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fincere. You ſhall know her buſineſs 
in my next, if it is worth your hearing. 
Adieu. 


COFobo POP OTOEDOLOLDLAIEOL DL DAROLOTOTS): 
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HE important point is at laſt de- 

termined; I have found an aſy- 
lum, where I may for a while remain 
in peace and ſafety, till my father can 
be prevailed on to change his cruel pur- 
poſe. I told you in my laſt, that Jenny 
begged leave to ſpeak to me on an 
affair of ſome conſequence ; it was in- 
deed of the utmoſt, This, in few 
words, was the ſubject of our confer- 
ence. 

She is, as you know, perfectly ac- 
quainted with all my affairs : ſhe had 
frequently heard me wiſh for ſome re- 
treat, 
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treat, to which I might for a while re- 
tire. Reflecting on this, the following 
ſcheme occurred to her, which ſhe with 
great modeſty and reſpect begged leave 
to propoſes, Her father is a clergy- 
man, and has a curacy, about fifty miles 
from I. ondon, worth only twenty pounds 
apyear : his ſiſter keeps his houſe, he 
having been long a widower. After 
many apologies for preſuming to give 
her opinion ſo freely, Ah, my dear 
madam, ſaid ſhe with viſible anxiety in 
her looks, would you condeſcend to 
honour his cottage with your preſence, 
how happy would he be! Though 
poor, continued the good girl, he is 
honeſt, and, With pleaſure I tell it, great- 
ly valued and even reſpected by all the 


neighbourhood. It would be his de- 


light to make your ſituation agreeable. 
His houſe, though ſmall, is neat and 
decent: at this ſeaſon too the country 
avout it mult be extreamly pleaſant, 

as 
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as it is allowed to be a remarkably 
pretty ſituation, though retired, It is 
about half a mile from the village, and 
but little more, added ſhe, from Bever- 
ly hall, where Lady Beverly conſtantly 
reſides, and who 1s the beſt lady in the 
world. To her I am indebted for the 
little education J am miſtreſs of: -ſhe 
put us all to ſchool at her own expence, 
nor has ever ceaſed being a generous 
friend to my dear father. 

To this good man, my dear Harriot, 
1 am determined to go, ſhould my 
parents continue obſtinate in their pre- 


have nothing to reflect upon when this 
ſtep 1s taken, which heaven knows will 
give me unſpeakable pain, I am deter- 
mined once more to try all my influence 
on the heart of my father: — I Will 
promiſe him to live ſingle, or never to 
marry contrary to his inclinations; that 
I will with plcaſure retire to any of my 
relations 
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relations he ſhall make choice of, and 
thereby relieve my mother and him from 
a Charge they think ſo extreamly difa- 
greeable ; in ſhort, I will with joy con- 
{ent to any propoſal they will do me the 
favour to make, on condition I may, 
without incurring their diſpleaſure, re- 
ject the man who has been the cauſe of 
all my miſery. In caſe I fail in my in- 
terceſlion, which heaven forbid ! this is 
the manner in which my deſign is to be 
put in execution. 

My cloaths, and whatever elſe [ mean 
to take with me, are at different times 
to be carried by Jenny to a friend of 
hers, there to wait till the day of my 
departure arrives. Ah, Harriot, what 
painful emotions ſhall I endure on that 
fatal day! Yet, ſurely, my conduct will 
not be wholly unpardonable: I do not, 
to avoid one lover, put myſelf into the 
protection of another, as has too often 


been the caſe; no, I ſiy from my family, 


I 
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it is true, but I truſt it will by every 
unprejudiced perſon be thought excuſa- 
ble, when it is conſidered I am going 
to people of virtuous and honeſt cha- 
raters, to a family, the maſter of 
which is, by his ſacred profeſſion, ren- 
dered reſpectable. You, my Harrot, 
aſt vindicate your friend, ſhould any 
malignant tongues take liberties and 
cenſure thoſe actions the cauſe of which 
they are not ſo well acquainted with 
as you. I have very fortunately re- 
ceived the legacy lefr me by my dear 
aunt, which will enable me to repay 
the obligations I ſhall receive from 
thoſe good people: had I not been 
thus opportunely ſupplied, I ſhould 
have found myſelf at ſome loſs, as J 
never was miler enough to be at once 
poſſeſſed of any. great ſum. The mo- 
ment J have talked to my father, in 
caſe he 1s inexorable, Jenny is to write 


to hers, in order to prepare him for 


Vol. II. * the 
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the intended viſit. A week or two 
after T am gone, ſhe is, on ſome pre- 
tence, to leave her place and follow 
me. Indeed my abſence will be reaſon 
ſufficient, as ſhe properly belongs only 
to me. 
This, my dear Harriot, is the deſign 
I have formed, and will certainly put 
in practice, if my petition is rejected, 
and I am not frecd from the hated ad- 
dreſs of this odious man. You, and 
only you, ſhall know the place of my 
retreat, I will truſt that ſecret in your 
friendly breaſt, nor doubt its perfect 
fecurity. I will write to you frequent- 
ly, that ſhall be my chief amuſemens: 
you too will ſometimes favour me with 
a letter. But why do 1 ſpeak in this 
cold, this formal manner, to my Har- 
riot? Yes, you will write to me con- 
ſtanily, and inform me of every thing 
that happens either in your family or 
my own: ſhould you allo add, now 
| and 
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and then, a line concerning a certain 
perſon, whom it would nevertheleſs be 
a thouſand times more prudent to for- 
get, your correſpondence + will not 
perhaps be the leſs agreeable. Thus 
have I ended this affair, and will now 
proceed to tell you another, 
Notwithſtanding the anſwer I ſent to 


Mr. Beauchamp, in which I gave 
aim my reaſons for begging he would 
1 on no conſideration venture to write 
7 again, he has difobeyed my juſt com- 
r mands. I yeſterday, to my incxprèſſi- 
N ble turprite, found in my pocket 2 
ſecond epiſtle from that too amiable 
man.— What could I do?—] read it, 


[larriot, and, let me confeſs to you, 
my dear friend, I read it with infinite 


is 

*. pleaſure, He rencws the declaration of 
n- a paſſion which he, lover like, vows 
ng no time or circumſtance can ever abate: 


or Þ bis happineſs or miſery is wholly in my 

ow. power. Ah, would to heaven they 
7 =" 

nd p 22 were! 
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were! Alas! he knows not how ex- 
treamly that power is limited. He 
implores my permiſſion to write, ſince 
all hopes of ſeeing me at preſent are 
vain and impracticable; begs I will by 
ſome means avoid driving him to de- 
ſpair, by giving my hand to the man ſi 
I ſo greatly diſapprove. He would not, 7 
he ſays, preſume to take ſo great a liber- hi 
ty were he the man of my choice; fu 
no, were that. indeed the caſe, dreadful 

as - it would- be, he would endeavour of 
to beer his fate in filence; but as it is MW de 
not. ſo, he beſeeches me, both for his di; 
ſake and my own, not to be terrified MW to 
or perſuaded into unavoidable miſery, W fla 
to give up every pleaſing hope of 
future felicity, merely to gratify the 
{lf-intereſt and ambitious views of my 
family. Then, in the moſt reſpectful 
manner, apologizes for preſuming to 
mention thoſe but too viſible matives, 
Which nothing but the tendereſt love 
and 
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and eſteem ſhould have prevailed on 
him to do: a love that took poſſeſſion 
of his heart the firſt moment he ſaw 
me. He reminds me of that extra- 
ordinary meeting, and ſays, that Pro- 
vidence certainly would not have taken 
ſuch uncommon means to preferve me 
from wretchedneſs, nor have chofen 
him for my deliverer, without ſome 
further deſigns in our favour. 

What think you, my dear Harriot, 
of his reaſoning ? Docs he ſeem to un- 
derſtand the decrees of fate? His pre- 
dictions are, I am greatly afraid, rather 
to be wiſhed than hoped. I dare not 
flatter myſelf with the pleaſing pro- 
ſpect. As my ſtay will, in all ptoba- 
bility, Be but ſhort in town, I am the 
more indifferent about his writing, 
though, I nevertheleſs enquired of his 
friend Jane (for ſo I find ſhe is in no 
imall degree) by what means his billet 
doux was conveyed into my pocket. 

C 3 She 
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She found means, however, to appeaſe 
my wrath, and alſo courage to plead 
his cauſe with tolerable ſucceſs. I 
charged her, notwithſtanding, to give 
me no future proof of her officious 


dexterity; but ſo very limited, as 1 


told you above, is my power, that [ 
have not been able to prevent her 
diſobedience, and behold, this morning 
produced another. 

I have at laſt aſſumed courage to 
beg permiſſion to ſee Caroline: it was 
rejected with a frown. I then wrote 
to her, as that was not denied me; 
perhaps indeed becauſe not aſked. But 
pray, Harriot, gueſs by whoſe means 
it was 1 received her anſwer — only 
Lord B. He gave it me with an air 
of valt importance, willing no doubt 
to make a merit of the prodigious 
obligation; telling me he thought him- 
ſelf the © happieſt man in the world 


in being thus honoured ; begged I would, 
after 
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after peruſing it with proper attention, 
permit him to convey my anſwer to 
Mrs. Stanhope; but judge what was 
my ſurprize when, retiring to my apart- 
ment, I found ſlipped into the end of 


| hers, one from himſelf! It was not 


ſealed, and conſequently not to have 
opened it would have ſignified nothing, 
as he would fall have believed I had 
ſeen the contents. It contained the moſt 
pompous declaration of love, elteem, 
admiration, and all the fine ſpeecnes 
that gallantry could dictate, to confirm 
the ſaid declaration. He beſought me 
to permit him to think of ſome means 
for my deliverance from the horrid 
tate that awaited me. Would I con- 
deiccnd to hear him, on the important 
ſubjedt? He was ſenſible there were 
but a few days between him and de- 
ſpair, if I did not favourably liſten ta 
his propoſal. Would I indulge him fo 
tar as to meet him at my {iſters? She 

C4 had 
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had promiſed to plead in his favour. 
(This ſhe does moſt violently in her 
letter) How could I think of obeying 
the tyrannical commands of a father 
who gave ſuch evident proofs that he 
ſtudied only his own intereſt in the 
ſacrifice he required? (Here a thouſand 
wild ſchemes which he had projected 
for my deliverance) Would I but render 
him happy by my conſent, to which 
ever I thought the moſt agreeable |! | 
I could not but obſerve, amongſt 
the many plans he had laboured to 
prove ſo extreamly expedient and prac- 
ticable, he had omitted to mention 
the only one which in my opinion 1s 
ſo, namely, a trip to Scotland: this, 
the good man quite forgot—we are to 
ſuppoſe. Any adventure but that, and 
doubt not his Lordſhip is my moſt 
obedient. A matrimonial one 1s, I 
preſume, rather grave, for a perſon of 
his gay and lively taſte, Not that he 
would 
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would have me think fo, I dare ſay, 
but I muſt be of that opinion, never- 
theleſs. If I wrong him, why does he 
not openly apply to my father? It is 
moſt certain he would prove a formida- 
ble rival, when declared in form, to 
their favourite knight: I mean in their 
judgment, mine is out of the queſtion: 
declare againſt both with equal fer- 
vor. How Caroline and his Lordſhip 
came to be ſo amazingly intimate, hea- 
ven knows: quite a friendſhip between 
them — a pretty friend, to ſay truth. 
You may believe I ſhall neither trouble 
him with my anſwer, nor her houſe 
with the requeſted interview, 

Would to heaven I were ſafely arrived 
at my rural habitation ! I half tremble, 
left this ſo ingenious projector, ſhould 
put ſome of his plans in execu- 
tion, and thereby not only fruſtrate Sir 
Joſeph's hopes, but mine alſo : no man 
more hkely, eſpecially as he has the 

C5 plea 
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plea of my averſion to his rival to 


urge in his defence, Yet 1 believe my 


fears on that account are ridiculous, 
for, as Caroline ſays, the days of chival- 
ry are at an end: we read, indeed, of 
ſuch amazing ſtories as ladies, in form- 
er times, having been by dozens carried 
off, but thoſe inſtances are confined to 
books alone, in life we meet with no 
ſuch violent doings. 

Adieu, my dear friend, I go to de- 
fire an audience of my father. Ah, 
did he but know how wholly my future 
peace depends on the anſwer he is to 
give to my petition, he would ſurely 
pity and remove my fears. 


Yours, 


EMILIA BEVvVILLE. 


LE T- 
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R 


To the SAME. 


LAS! my dear friend, all my 
hopes are vaniſhed! my father 
was in a rage, he even uſed me cruelly, 
nor would hear me ſpeak. No ſooner 
did he know the ſubject on which 1 
had deſired to be heard, than he order: 
ed me to be filent, and learn, as my 
duty directed, to obey. Said, he was 
informed I intended to follow my ſiſter's 
p example, but would take effectual care 
; to prevent my imprudent purpoſe, I 
aſſured him the accuſation was falſe, 
and was beginning to mention thoſe 
promiſes and propoſals I told you I 
intended, but he would not give me 
leave to proceed; and, telling me, af I 
had really no ſuch deſign, my obedience 


would be the leſs wortification, be 
— BY * leit 
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left me, nor | would hear another word: 
I implored my mother to intercede for 


me: ſhe declared it was not in her pri 
power, were it in her inclination, to if 
alter my father's reſolution. She was yet 
dreſſing for Renelagh, and with great mo 
eaſe and gaiety deſired my company. nec 
You may believe I excuſed myſelf por 
from being of her party, having a mind beſt 


but little diſpoſed for any amuſement as 
of that kind : inſtead of which 1 fat app 
down to inform you of my bad ſuc- ſup 
ceſs. J 

My journey then is determined, it her 
is my only reſource, and 1 hope an the 
innocent one. Your approbation has will 
given me infinite pleaſure, it has re- Yet, 
heved my ſpirits from a load of un- me! 
eaſineſs and doubt. Your repeated of- W powe 
fers of protection I read with tears of I furel 
gratitude, but muſt ſtill, from my firſt I more 
motives, refuſe, and conſole myſelf Je 
with the reflection that the retreat I. too 
haye 
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have made choice of does not ſeem in 
your opinion any way blameable or im- 
prudent. I ſhould ſtill be more happy 
if your mamma knew the whole affair, 
yet I tremble leſt ſhe ſhould, from 


| motives which might to her appear 


neceſſary, reveal to my father this im- 
portant ſecret. Do as you ſhall judge 
beſt, my dear Harriot, tell her or nor, 
as you think proper, I only repeat, her 
approbation would better enable me to 
ſupport the dreadful tryal, 

Jenny is at this moment writing to 
her father: next Monday is fixed for 
the important day, To what a ſcene 
will it be witneſs in this family! — 
Yet, is it not unavoidable ? — Ah, let 
me not reflect, leſt I ſhould not have 
power to keep my reſolution. — Yet, 
ſurely, does it not require infinitely 
more to break it? 

Jenny has again tranſgreſſed. The 
too prevailing Harry every day finds 


means 
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means to convey an epiſtle, and every 
day renews the declarations he firſt 
made, adding a thouſand others, equally 
' pleaſing. But to what purpoſe, Harriot, 
are all his vows of conſtancy, his en- 
gaging profeſſions? Alas! were I diſ- 
poſed to believe him Do I then doubt 
that word ſo ſweetly given? Anſwer 
for me, Harriot, you know every ſenti- 
ment of my heart. To what purpoſe, 
I fay, are all his vows, ſince it is al- 
moſt impoſſible we ſhould ever meet 
again ?—at leaſt I may with certainty 
pronounce we never can with the con- 
ſeat of my parents, and without it he 
can have nothing to hope: one act of 
diſobedience in a family is more than 
enough. What then, I ſay, has he to hope? 
— Nothing, Harriot, it 1s impoſſible he 
ſhould : yet he is of a different opinion, 
elſe why ſhould he thus importune me 
not to be perſuaded to my ruin? His 
death, he continually aſſures me, will 

be 
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be the immediate conſequence of my 
conſent. 

With what caſe, my dear Harriot, do 
theſe men talk of dying! Alas, are 
they not merely words of courle ? 
Lord B— too ſwears his life or death 
depends on my ſmiles. —Pretty ſignifi- 
cant compliments theſe, could one but 
ſee now and then an inſtance to prove 
their ſincerity,—My Lord, I am per- 
ſuaded, will never be the perſon to 
give it, whatever my more gentle and 
amiable Beauchamp may do. Yet, 
heaven forbid he ſhould ! I am already 
but too fully convinced of his truth 
and affection, 

His Lordſhip has a friend in the 
family, it is very evident, though! 
have not been able, with all my enqui- 
ries, to find out which of the ſervants 
it is. 1 have every day found letters 
from him, ſometimes on my toilet, 
ſometimes in my work-baſket,—Jenny 

declares 
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declares her innocence in terms I can- 
not doubt. Indeed ſhe 1s too deeply 
intereſted in Mr. Beauchawp's fate, 
to favour his rival. —He is as violent 
as ever. Begs, nay inſiſts upon my 
agreeing to ſome of the propofals he 
has preſumed to make; reminds me of 
the ſhort time between me and miſery ; 
aſſures me Sir Joſeph is expected in a 
few days, for he knows, with amazing 
exactneſs, every thing that paſſes in our 
family. Declares, Mrs. Stanhope ap- 
proves of his deſign; and, to induce 
me to conſent, adds, he is well inform- 
ed, the day of his arrival will be the 
laſt of my liberty. Miſerable ſhould I 
be, Harriot, had I no other reſource: 
but, thank heaven, I ſhall avoid that 
horrid fate without his interpoſition. 
Is it poſſible Caroline ſhould approve 
his deſign? It cannot be that ſhe would 
wiſh me to be obliged for my liberty 
to a man of his character: ſhe knows 
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not, certainly, the uſe he makes of 
her name.—Yet, does ſhe not herſelf 
plead his cauſe ? But no matter, a few 
days more, and I ſhall be indifferent 
about either him or his paſſion : his 
violent care and concern will then 
be all at an end; but ſhouid it not, 
you may believe I ſhall be perfectly 
ealy about the matter.— Ah, would I 
could with truth ſay as much concern- 
ing another perſon! Yet why, my 
— ear friend, ſhould I wiſh to be in- 
e Hiifferent? That I gm not ſo does not 
- Wncreaſe his pains; on the contrary, I 
am perſuaded, notwithſtanding they tell 
1s our peace and happineſs is infimtely 
ore dear to them than their own, 
lid he but know what J at this cruel 
10ment ſuffer on his account, he would 
ejoice with great ſincerity. 
Adieu, my dear Harriot, 1 have a 
houſand things to ſettle in regard to 
important journey, [| tremble leſt 
my 


py A 
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my ſpirits ſhould fail me during this 
dreadful preparation. Write to me 
immediately, encourage me, I beſeech 
you, with your repeated approbation. 
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LETTER XXXV. 


To the SAME. 


H, my dear Harriot, with what 
terrors do 1 ſee the preparations 
making for my intended marriage! My Wcenſu 
morher in high ſpirits, is continually Neive 
entertaining me with the figure I ſhall were 
ſoon make. Jewels, equipage, court, I mann 
plays and balls, are the allurements Hand a 
ſhe offers to bribe my im agination. Nvain 
Alas! my dear friend, ſhe is a ſtranger NWoulc 
to your Emilia's heart and ſentiments, 
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or ſhe would be ſenſible thoſe empty 
inſignificant vanities would make but 


| ſmall impreſſion on it, when purchaſed 


at the expence of her future peace, 
] do not fay thoſe diſtinctions have no 
charms; I am, perhaps, but too much 
pertuaded they have many ; but, ſurely, 
not enough, my dear Harriot, to com- 
penſate for the loſs of every otlier 
bleſſing. My conduct will, I Batter 
myſelf, be thought excuſable by all 
thoſe who do not look on riches as the 
greateſt gift heaven can beſtow: and 
that there are too many that do, 
is moſt certain. But it is not their 
cenſure J fear, their opinion will not 
give me any great concern; tho', 
were it poſſible, I would act in ſuch a 
manner as to merit every one's eſteem 
and approbation. Need I obſerve how 
vain and impracticable that attempt 
would be ? 


I every 
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TI every day, in ſpite of all my pre- 


cautions, receive letters both from the 
diſtreſſed Beauchamp, and the preſuming 
Lord B. The latter, vainly imagining 
he has my good opinion, ſeems fully 
perſuaded that J ſhall, before Sir Joſeph's 
return, be pteyailed on to accept his 
offered aſſiſtance, and talks, with great 
gaiety of the Knight's approaching diſ- 
appointment. In ſhort, there 1s no end 
to his ſchemes for my deliverance, as 
he is fond of expreſſing .it; no doubt 
by way of giving his offered ſervice 
an air of more ſignificancy and impor- 
£ tance. Caroline eſpouſes his cauſe with 
great warmth, fully perſuaded, I pre- 
ſume, that his intentions are honoura- 
ble. His Lordſhip, honourable as he 
is, muſt however pardon me, if I a 
little ſuſpect them for this once; but 


as I give myſelf no great concern whe- 


ther they are or not, I read his flaming 
profeſſions with perfect indifference. 


Ah, 
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Ah, Harriot, how differently am I 
affeted by thoſe of the amiable Beau- 
| champ! It is impoſſible to . deſcribe to 
you the engaging manner in which 
he writes. So pleaſing, fo inſinuatingly 
ſoft and perſuaſive ! But are not the ob- 
ſtacles inſurmountable ? Our families 
at variance? Irreconcilably fo? Im- 
poſſible then, my dear Harriot, it can- 
not be. Let me endeavour to forget 
him then; this taſk, painful as it is, 


mall be my employment, when in my 
bt 

peaceful retreat. 
oy Adieu, till to-morrow. I am obliged 
= to attend my mother on a viſit. As 
en it is one of form and ceremony, you 
— may believe I promiſe myſelf but little 
* pleaſure or ſatisfaction: ſhould I be 

diſappointed I will confeſs my error, 
2 ; i ; 
* and inform you of it. Adieu. 

* A + * * u % % + #% 


Good heavens ! my dear Harriot, who 
do you think was the firſt perſon ] ſaw 
on 
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on entering the room yeſterday at Mrs, 
Blaney's ? 1 am not yet recovered from 
my inexpreſſible ſurpriſe. There's no 
deſcribing my emotions, nor thoſe of 
the charming Harry—for it was him- 
ſelf, Harriot, it was indeed, the elegant 
Beauchamp. Judge then whether 1 
have not the confeſſion to make which 
J promiſed !—Yes, Harriot, I ackow- 
ledge- my error, and declare it was 
infinitely the moſt agrecable viſit 1 
ever yet made. Our viſible agitation 
muſt have been obſerved by the com- 
pany, had they not in general been 
too deeply engaged at quadrille to mind 
any other affairs. Happy was it, for 
me at leaſt, that they were fo. Mamma 
had never {een him before; ſhe imme- 
diately diſtinguiſhed his graceful form 
* —Ah, could ſhe fail?—and was aſking 
I then be- 
Hheved they had not bceh able to in- 


every one who he was. 


form her, as I ſaw no change in her 
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looks: thoſe of admiration ſtill kept 
poſſeſſion of her countenance, which 
I fancy would not have been the caſe 
had ſhe known him to be the ſon of 
Mrs. Beauchamp. — Yer, why ſhould 
that knowledge have produced the effect 
I feared? for was it not in fact owing 
to him that I was reftored, and their 
hopes from Sir Joſeph again renewed ? 
I was however deceived, for as we re- 
turned home ſhe ſpoke highly in his 
praiſe, Never had ſhe ſeen a more 
elegant perſon or more graceful man- 
ner, and for face there was no doing 
him juſtice, What 1s your opinion of 
him, Emilia? faid ſhe; you have tome 
acquaintance with him. I own, con- 
tinued ſhe, I ſhould not have been 
torry had he been Sir Joſeph, inſtead 
of his uncle, on condition you could 
nave inſpired him with a paſſion as 
violent as that the Knight entertains 
for you, I promiſe you I ſhould mate 

no 
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no objections to ſuch a ſon; the fir 
good action you do after you are mar- 
ried muſt poſitively be to inſiſt on Sir 
Joſeph's being reconciled to his hand- 
ſome nephew, I am perſuaded he can 
refuſe you nothing, 

What a converſation for your friend 
Imagine, if you can, the ſituation 1 
was in at that moment, for it is im- 
poſſible to deſcribe it. Joy, you may 
believe, had ſome ſhare in my emo- 
tions, though what ſhe ſaid was certainly 
without meaning, nor could produc: 
any of the delightful effects 1 1o ar- 
dently wiſhed. 

Mamma was ſoon engaged at cards. 
I, you know, ſeldom play, and you 
may believe was not forward to offer 
that evening. Can you gueſs who alto 
begged to be exculed, or in what manner 
I was entertained, to compenſate for 
the want of the amuſement I had re. 
jected? It was not a place where he 

could 
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could fully expreſs his joy, yet had his 
eyes only ſpoke, I ſhould have been 
perfectly ſenſible he was inexpreſſibly 
happy at the unexpected interview. 
This flattering truth was viſible in his 
every word and look. He found an 
opportunity to repeat what he has a 
thouſand times declared in his letters, 
that his whole happineſs depended on 
my determination in regard to his uncle. 
Implored me to pity, nor reduce him 
to deſpair, by conſenting to their dread- 
ful commands. Was I to blame, Har- 
riot, in giving him my promiſe I never 
would ? Ah, could I refuſe? Was it 
poſſible to reſiſt his inſinuating elo- 
quence ? But what indeed is the conſe- 
quence ? A few days would have diſ- 
covered to him my deſign, if I had not: 
why then refuſe him this ſmall conſo- 
lation? My promiſe gave him a joy 
of which you, Harriot, can form no 
ea, He dreaded my want of courage, 
Vol. II. 1 
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as much on my account as his own; 


whatever was to render me unhappy | 


could not fail to enſure his miſery ; he 
withed much to know by what means 
meant to avoid their importunities, 


and, notwithſtanding my promiſe, ex- 


preſſed the moſt violent apprehenſions, 


leſt my fortitude ſhould forſake me 


on the day of trial. I again aſſured 
him he might depend on my reſolution, 
as nothing could have power to break it, 
He then, with the moſt tender impor- 
tunity, implored me to make a ſecond 
promiſe, more immediately in his fa- 
vour; but this I declined, convinced, 
as I told him, every hope of that kind 
was abſolutely vain. Begged he would 


no longer entertain any ſuch, ſince there 


were a thouſand obſtacles which muſt 
ever render his deſign impracticable. 
He did not ſeem in the leaſt inclined 
to follow my prudent council, on the 


contrary, he again begged me to repeat 
the 
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the promiſe I had made. A promile, 
he declared, on which he founded all 
his hopes of future happineſs and feli- 
city. I did fo, and with this conſolation 
left him, | 

In conſequence of our laſt night's 
converſation, I this morning early re- 
ceived a packet from him, leſt I ſhould 
have forgot what paſt at the delightful 
interview. Ah, Harriot, he need be 
under no apprehenſions: he may de- 
pend upon it I have no deſign or in- 
clination to forfeit my word, How he 
may approve the expedient I take, that 
I may be able to keep it, I do not 
know, but it is the only one I can 
think of to preſerve me from wretch- 
ednels. 

I have written a long letter to Caro- 
line, in which I have given her all the 
advice in my power, and ſome hints in 
regard to Lord B—, of which ſhe is 
doubtleſs ignorant. I am willing how- 


D 2 ever 
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ever to ſuppoſe ſo, as I think, did ſhe 
more perfectly know his character, ſhe 
would neither wiſh me to favour his 
paſſion, nor ſuffer him to viſit ſo fre- 
quently at her houſe. I have given her 
a few rules which I think moſt likely to 
regain her huſband's wandering affec- 
tions, but fear ſhe is too indifferent, 
about what would to me appear of ſuch 
infinite importance, ever to put them 
in practice. I have, however, the ſatiſ- 
faction of having done my duty in thus 
reminding her of what is certainly hers. 

Adieu, my dear, my amiable Harriot. 
If 1 do not die with grief, you ſhall 
hear from me as ſoon as I arrive at my 
deſtined abode. Continue to love 


Your affectionate, 


— 


EMuILIA BEVILLE. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 
To the SAME. 


AM ſenſible my Harriot will rejoice 
to hear I am ſafely arrived at my 
humble retreat, and that I am as happy 
as it is poſſible for me to be, conſidering 
the dreadful circumſtances which 1n- 
duced me to make choice of it. Yes, 
my dear friend, I found every thing 
here much more agreeable than I had 
reaſon to expect. Could 1 but find 
amongſt the many purling ſtreams which 
adorn our rural habitation, one poſſeſſed 
of the important virtue for which Lethe 
was ſo famed, I ſhould, in perfect peace 
and tranquillity, ſpend my future days 
in my rural abode: memory 1s the 
only ſource from whence I am likely 
to meet with any interruption to my 
felicity. But ah, Harriot, is not this 
abundantly ſufficient to deſtroy it?—1 
D 3 endeavour, 
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endeavour, as much as poſſible, to baniſh 
every tormenting reflection. I wiſh— 
or rather let me ſay—l try, to forget 
the paſt ſcenes in which I have been 


engaged, and give my whole attention 


to thoſe I am now ſurrounded with, 
They are indeed of a very different 
nature; yet could I procure one draught 
of that precious ſtream, I am perſuaded 
they would afford me more true ſatiſ- 
faction than all thoſe fatiguing vanities 
I have left. Yes, my dear friend, could 
I be fo fortunate, my hours would glide 
on in perſect peace. I need not tell 
you, it is not the gay, the trifling world 
which 1 regret; its pleaſures never had 
tor me thoſe charms ſo generally aſcribed 
to them: it was not in their nature to 
give me any real or heart-felt ſatisfac- 
tion, No, Harriot, .the remembrance 
of theſe will never give me a moment's 

pain. But can I baniſh from my breaſt 
the pleaſing image of the tender, the 
amiable 
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amiable Beauchamp? Is it poſſible to 
forget — Ah, Harriot, is it poſſible 1 
ſhould deſire to forget — that elegant 
lover? Let me confels it is not. Where 
then can I hope to find uninterrupted 
tranquillity ? 

I found Mr. Simpſon, as his daughter 
had told me, a man of good ſenſe, and 
poſſeſſed of abilities that would have 
enabled him to ſhine in a more exalted 
ſtation, had his merit met wich its pull 
reward; but it is not in this life we are 
to expect that impartiality, and he, 
good man, is perfectly diſpoſed to wait 
with patient reſignation, till he arrives 
in that better world, where virtue is 
lure to meet with it. However humble 
the ſtate of its poſſeſſor, he is content. 
Who can deſire a greater bleſſing? Is 
not this in fact a noble reward? 

His ſiſter is a notable prudent woman, 
neat, and an excellent œconomiſt; cir- 
cumſtances of infinite importance to one 

* D 4. whoſe 
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whoſe income is not more than twenty 


pounds a year. This, to you, Harriot, 
will perhaps appear incredible, but it 


is certain, nevertheleſs; nor is it a ſin- 
gular inſtance. The good man tells 
me, there are many curates, in ſome 
parts of England, who do not receive 
anually above three fourths of that ſum. 

Our manſion, which conſiſts of four 
ſmall but exceeding neat rooms, beſides 
a kitchen, is placed in the middle of 
the garden. It is no caſy matter to 
diſcover whether it is compoſed of wood 
or ſtone, ſince there is not a corner of 
it which is not covered with woodbine, 
jaſmine and fruit trees of various kinds. 
It puts me continually in mind of your 
favourite arbour at B; nor is the whole 
building much larger. My apartment 
is pleaſant beyond deſcription: I can 
gather, without riſing from my feat, 
either a noſegay or deſert, the fruit trees 


and Rowers uniting, in the moſt agreea- 
ble 
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ble manner, to ſnade my window from 
the ſcorching ſun. The furniture is 
not, you may believe, of the richeſt 
kind, but is, I aſſure you, particularly 
neat; much more ſo than I expected from 
the income of its owner. For great part 
of it, Mrs. Martha tells me, her brother 
is obliged to Lady Beverly, who has 
ever been their kind friend and con- 
tinual benefactreſs. She, it ſeems, lived 
with that lady till her ſiſter-in-law died; 
her preſence then became neceſſary at 
her brother's, to take care of his family. 
He had at that time ſeveral young chil- 
dren, but has now only my Jenny, and 
her ſiſter, who lives with Mrs. Beau- 
champ. Except a cottage or two, there 
is not a houſe within half a mile. His 
church 1s about the ſame diſtance ; which 
is not ſo far as to prevent my atten- 
dance, as I have ever been fond of 
walking: and what will render it ſtill 
more agrecable, they tell me the road 
D 5 to 
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to it is a perfect grove. I need not 
inform you I have not yet been there, 
as you know I have had no opportunity ; 
but ſhall certainly accompany the honeſt 
pair to-morrow. You muſt not expect 
a more particular account of my ſitua- 
tion, as I have not yet ſeen any part of 
the country, except the view I have 
from my window ; that, indeed, appears 
extreamly pleaſant. In a beautiful wind- 
ing brook, which I ſee at a very trifling 
diſtance, they tell me I may angle with 
great ſucceſs, as there is great plenty 
of fiſh of various ſorts. This aſſurance 
may perhaps induce me to try that amuſe- 
ment; but where one mult wait for 
hours, and perhaps return at laſt with- 
out having taken one captive, it is, I 
think, of all diverſions, the leaſt agree- 
able. Working, reading books, if 1 
can procure any, and the ſaid angling, 
ſhall ſhare my time amongſt them. 
I have alſo brought my lute, in caſe 1 

ſhould 
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ſhould be inclined to warble forth my 
hapleſs love under the ſhade of ſome 
ſpreading tree, of which there are num- 
bers that ſeem formed for this very 
melancholy purpoſe. Do not be ſur- 
priſed, if in my next I ſhould tell you, 
1 have alſo purchaſed a few ſheep, a 
crook, &c, to compleat the catalogue of 
my amuſements. 

Adieu, my amiable friend, do not 
chide me for the diminutive ſize of 
my epiſtle, but remember I have not 
yet recovered either my fatigue, or 
ſpirits: my next ſhall ſupply the de- 
ficiency of this. Mr. Simpſon is wait- 
ing to carry It to the poſt. He is 
coing to take his morning's walk, and 
promiſed to make that in his way. 1 
will not, therefore, let the good man 
wait. Indced, ſhould I mils this oppor- 
tunity, I may not ſo readily find ano- 
ther, as we have no ſuperfluous ſervants 
in waiting here; my friend Mrs. Martha 

D-6 being 
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being both maid and miſtreſs, nor is 


ſhe perhaps the worſe ſerved on that 


account. 
Adieu. Write to me immediately, I 


beſeech you, and let me know what ; 
you have heard concerning my family, 


and the effect my ſecond flight has had 
upon them. I am all impatience, as you 
may believe, for your anſwer to theſe 


queſtions. Sir Joſeph, I fancy, 1s not 


yet returned, though it 1s near the time 
they expect him. Believe me 
X ours, 7 
EM1L1a BeviLLE, 
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LETTER XXXVII. 
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Miſs EMILIA BEvILLE. 


E thankful, my dear girl, that you 
eſcaped as you did. One day 


longer, and I ſhould never have been 
made 
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made acquainted with my good friend 
Mr. Simpſon, nor his notable ſiſter Mar- 
tha. One ſingle day later, I ſay, and 
there would have been an end to your 
arcadian project. A friend of yours 
who arrived in town the morning after 
you left it, would have effectually de- 
ſtroyed that pretty ſcheme. Yes,. my 
dear, the very next day did your woe- 
begone Sir Joſeph come ambling, with 
all the impatience of a favoured lover, 
to claim his deſtined bride. What was 
his ſurpriſe, or that of your goodly 
parents, it is not in my power to de- 
ſcribe, when ordering a ſervant to in- 
form you of his arrival, miſs was no 
where to be found. It is by a letter 
from Mrs. Stanhope I am, within this 
half hour, informed of what J tell you. 
The conſternation was general; your 
father raved and loudly complained of 
his dear ſpouſe's careleſſneſs, in not 


having had thought enough to have 
toreſcen 


a a 
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foreſeen what has happened, and by that 


means prevent it. She, with no leſs | 
warmth, aſſures him ſhe never was quali- 
fied for the honourable employment 
of a Duenna, and is, I preſume, were 
the true ſtate of her heart known, 
quite eaſy about the matter. As for 
your ſwain, hanging or drowning muſt, 
in a very few days, put an end to his 
miſerable being: to live, after all this, 
would be abſolutely out of the queſtion. 
Suppoſing love to have no part in the 
affair; ſhame, downright ſhame and 
confuſion of face, muſt kill him, un- 
leſs he be immortal, which heaven for- 
bid ! But do not be alarmed, I know 
we are not fond of loſing a ſlave, how- 
ever inſignificant : he is yours, I do 
aſſure you, as much as ever; though, to 
fay truth, I believe it is horridly againſt 
his will. But this plaguy love, the diſ- 
turber of high and of low, is, they fay, 
an involuntary diſtemper: were it not, I 


muſt 
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muſt own, I think the old ſoul might 
find a more pleaſing amuſement ; for 
this, it muſt be confeſſed, has been at- 
tended with a very ſmall degree of 
ſatisfaction, In ſpite of all this, I ſay, 
he is ſtill your captive, and, like a 
filly ſoul as he is, glories in his chains, 
finding he cannot break them. I vow 
half pity the poor creature, in ſpite 
of the miſchief he has been the occa- 
ſion of: he really muſt look fo in- 
tolerably ſmall, after being thus twice 
diſappointed. 

The ingenious dame Beauchamp does 
dot eſcape without ſuſpicion: half the 
town believe her the cauſe of your be- 
ing again carried off. Who, indeed, 
can they ſo properly blame, as the good 
lady, who has before given ſuch proofs 
of her courage and contrivance? The 
ſame inducement ſtill remains in force, 
her deſires for wealth being as boundleſs 
as ever. The other half are divided 

in 
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in their opinion : ſome blame Lord B—, 


ſome, more cunning than the reſt, gueiz | 


pretty near the truth, but receive no 
great conſolation from their ſuperior 
ſagacity, not being ſure they are right. 


[ was highly delighted with your ; 
ſiſter's epiſtle, as every line gave me f 
new proofs of her aſtoniſhment. Never : 


was there ſuch a ſcrawl! In the hurly- 
burly, her ladyſhip has forgot to give 
me her own ſentiments on the occaſion ; 
but what will perhaps diſappoint you 
more, ſhe has alſo forgot to mention 
thoſe of the, no doubt, as much aſtoniſh- 
ed Beauchamp. It is true, ſhe might 
not be ſo well acquainted with them 
as one could wiſh, which I regret not 
a little; though IT am inclined to think, 
the youth will not be ſo apt to deſpair 
as his reverend uncle, ſince I believe 
he may, unleſs deſperately fond of that 
amuſcment, ſtill find hopes enough to 
ſubſiſt on, till you are pleaſed to aſſure 
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him they are not without foundation. I 
ſhail find no difficulty in keeping your 
retreat a ſecret from any one but him. 
Should we ever meet, and ſhould he, 
with thoſe ſame eyes of which I have 
heard ſo much, intreat me to reheve' 
him from his ſtate of torment and 
ſuſpence, heaven knows what may be 
the conſequence ; for thoſe ſort of peti- 
tioners have ever had a mighty influence 
over my tender and too yielding heart; 
however, I'll try what I can do. Tho' 
after all, I need not, I preſume, be 
under any violent apprehenſions, as the 
laid meeting is one of the many bleſſ- 
ings in life I dare not ſuffer mv{e!! to 
hope for, leſt I ſhould be diſap; | 
Whether he raves, or is ſilent 5 
not tell me; but for Lord B—, © wy 
dear, there's no deſcribing his be?“ 

Lever pronounced him, at be. 
than half mad; what he 1s 
leave you to gueſs. He ſw. 1 
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ſearch every corner in England, rather Mer, . 
than not find your place of conceal- Wrayel 
ment. Not a houſe, either palace or 
cot, ſhall eſcape his ſcrutiny. Should and 
he find you in the poſſeſſion of a rival, anche 
death and deſtruction is the word. — } 
Don't be frightened, I only mean for : ; 

the ſwain; as for you, I preſume he Mer e 
will, in conſideration of your youth, 
and fo forth, ſpare your life, but this 
is all the favour you can expect. A ” nave 
fine ſcrape you are in, to ſay truth, b {-proj 
ſhould your evil ſtars conduct him to Wcreatu 
your woodbine bower ! but let that Nou te 
thought reſt amongſt the improbabilities. Wperfec 
Should the more gentle Harry indeed, 
take a ramble, and find himſelf benight- 
ed near your hoſpitable manſion, the Hing | 
caſe would not be quite ſo deſperate. {Wverda: 
I queſtion whether they are not both, I more 
by this time, ſet off in queſt of their Hare We 
ſtrayed Dulcinea, Could they have ral d 


agreed the matter in an amicable man- ¶ don a; 


ner, 
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er, they might have ſet out on their 
ravels fomething like the thing. One 
pf them Harry, for inſtance, Sir Knight 
and his Lordſhip the ſquire. A pretty 
nacho as heart could wiſh. 

W This is all your ſiſter knew of the 
fair, or could poſſibly tell me, though 


ier epiſtle is at leaſt half a dozen pages 


no repetitions of courſe. She pro- 
Wniſes to write to me the moment they 
1 1ave heard any tiding of the loſt ſheep. 
: {-propos, now I mention thoſe pretty 


ou to get a few, as I think you are 
perfectly formed to grace a crook— 


aink I ſee you reclined by ſome purl- 
ing ſtream, your flock feeding on its 
verdant bank, while you, with a voice 
more harmonious than the nightingale's, 
are warbling, to the ſoft lute, ſome paſto- 


don and Phillis, your throbbing heart 
ſympathizing 


Wcreatures, I would by all means adviſe 


ute the figure for a ſhepherdeſs. 1 


ral ditty, recording the loves of Cory- 
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ſympathizing in their woes. At that 
moment, ſome neighbouring ſwain comes 
that way, in fearch of a ſtrayed lamb; 
is ſtruck with wonder and ſurpriſe at 
the unuſual ſounds of mulick ſo divine. 
He advances, ſees the fair creature from 
whoſe coral lips thoſe ſounds proceed 
gazes, is loſt in tranſport, recovers, ap- 
proaches, throws himſelf at your feet, 
forgets his lamb, and confeſſes himſelf 
your flave.—You bluſh, you raiſe him 
from his humble poſture, you are equal- 
ly ſtruck with the beauty of the youth, 
you part with mutual regret, he carves 
your: loved name on every tree. Again 
vou return to the cooling brook. Damon 
lotes another lamb, ſeeks it again near 
your rural ſeat, his vows are repeated, 
you hear him with a ſmile—and Harry 
is forgot. Alas, poor Harry 

Let me know the progreſs of this 
amour, or any other adventure you meet 
with. I do not fancy they will be of 
the 
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ar the marvellous kind, but no matter, a 


es little imagination may embelliſh them, 
; for this you can be at no loſs. 

at Adieu, my dear girl, believe me J 
e. rejoice moſt ſincerely that you are fo 


happily ſettled ; for, bad as it 1s, *tis 
certainly a thouſand times better than 
being chained for hfe to the old knight. 

I have not yet Cone mamma the honour 
to let her into the ſecret of your retreat 
though, to do ker juſtice, ſhe loves you 
too well ever to betray it; but I muſt 
for a while preſerve my unportance by 
having this knowledge wholly to my- 
: ſelf: in time to come [ may perhaps 
unfold to her and Charlotte the wond- 
rous tale, Again I bid you 


8 — . 
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| Adieu, 


HARRIOT MoLESWORTH. 
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LETTER XXXVIL. 


Miſs EMILIA BEVILIE, to Mi 
HARRIOT MoLESWORTH. 


OOD heavens, my dear Harriot, 

how I trembled when I read youll 
agreeable letter! I have not yet recover. 
ed my fright; the very idea of Si 
Joſeph's unexpected return, ſhocke!M 
me more than you can conceive, tho 
I was no longer in danger of his perſe. 
cution. Another day would, indeed, 
as you tell me, have entirely deſtroyed 


my plan, and I might now perhaps have 
been, in ſpite of all my reſiſtance, 


his wretched wife. — Horrid ! what a 
thought? How extreamly happy does 


my. preſent ſituation appear when com- 
pared to that ? 
So you really pity the poor man ?— 


Upon my word, you are amazingly com- 
| paſſionate! Make your heart quite ealy 


4 . Sf 
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on his account, I beſeech you, and de- 
pend upon it he is in no danger, he is 
too fond of life to reſign it for ſuch a 
trifle. His nephew, indeed, deſerves 
ſome more ſerious conſideration. I would 
hope he will not fo ſoon forget his 
vows. I will preſerve his inimitable 
epiſtles to witneſs againſt him, in caſe 
he ſhould prove a perjured ſwain, and 
give that heart to another he has ſo 
often declared was wholly mine. Poor 
conſolation this! As for Lord B. I can- 
not fay I altogether admire his heroick 
reſolution, though I think there is no 
great danger of his coming here to 
ſeek me, ſhould he really turn knight- 
errant for my ſake. Believe me, I would 
with pleaſure ſpare him this romantick 
proof of his paſſion. He is not, of all 
men in the world, the hero I would 
chuſe, were I to meet with any adven- 
tures, which, by the way, is not very 
Ukely, while I remain in my preſeart 
ok : abode, 
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abode, ſince nothing can be imagined, 
more retired. 

I laſt Sunday made my appearance 
at church, and though not dreſſed quite 
ſo much in taſte as you have ſeen me, 
- raiſed no ſmall commotions amongſt the 

ruſtick congregation. Curioſity was 
viſible in every eye, as I followed my 
friend Martha to her pew. A ſtranger 
was a ſight they were but little accuſ- 
tomed to, and as that ſtranger was nei— 
ther old nor violently ugly, the ſwains, 
though as ſleek-headed as you can con- 
ceive, gave evident proofs that they 
were not quite ſo ſimple as their appear- 
ance. beſpoke them. Not a creature 
there, either male or female, above the 
rank of ſhepherds or their nymphs; 
except Lady Beverly and her com- 
panion, a middle aged damſel, of no 
very promiling appearance. Nothing 
can be more graceful then her ladyſhip's 
perſon. She is not young, but has 
the 
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the remains of perfect beauty. Her 
eyes expreſs the moſt engaging ſweetneſs, 
and ſpeak a diſpoſition, ſuch as I am told 
by Mr. Simpſon it really is, gentle and 
benevolent to all around her. She too 
obſerved me, but it was in a manner : 
the moſt mild and unaſſuming you can 
conceive, As ſhe paſt us in going out 
of church, ſhe ſpoke with great kindneſs 
to Mrs. Martha, and made me a molt 
obliging curtſy, which I, you may be- 
leve, returned with one of my very beſt, 
Miſs Smith her companion, paid me the 
ſame compliment. I walked both to 
and from church, yet was not in the leaſt 
fatigued, though I could not but obſerve 
they gave wondrous good meaſure to 
their miles in this part of the world. 
Mr. Simpſon did not return home with 
us, he always dining at the hall on a 
dunday. 

While we walked, I aſked a faw quel- ; 
tons about Lady Beverly, as I found that 

You. II. 15 was 
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was a favourite ſubje& for converſation 
with my companion. Yes madam, faid 
ſhe, on my obſerving I thought her ex- 
treamly handſome for one of her age, 
that ſhe is even now, as you ſay, ex- 
treamly ſo ; but dear me, miſs, had you 
but {cen her ladyſhip in the days of her 
youth, as I have done, you would have 
ſaid ſhe was a beauty indeed. But what, 
you know mils, is beauty without good- 
neſs ?—It is a mere flower, a mere no- 
thing, if not accompanied by a good 
heart and chriſtian life, like her lady- 
ſhip's : for ſhe, to be ſure, is a chriſtian, 
if there be ſuch a thing in this wicked 
world. It would take up an age of time 
to tell you half the good her ladyſhip 


does in this—aye and many other pa- 
riſnes. As for my brother and me, to 


be ſure, we have reaſon, and do bleſs her 
name every day we riſe. Was it not for 
her we ſhould find it a very hard matter 


to make twenty pounds a year do as W. 
do. 
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do. It is but a very ſmall matter, miſs, 
to bring up a family with any ſort of 
credit, that's what it 1s,—Yow'll grant 
her this, Harriot, I preſume without 
diſpute. 

I aſked if her ladyſhip was a widow.— 
Yes, madam, ſaid ſhe, Sir Charles died 
when he was but a young gentleman, 
and left her all his fortune, which is 
very great. She had indeed a very large 
one herſelf: thof it was a love- match, 
for all that, as all marriages ought to 
be, to be ſure that they ought. It is a 
{ad caſe, added the ſagacious Martha, to 
think how young folks are bought and 
ſold, as a body may ſay, now-a-days. 
It was not always fo, nor had we then 
ſo many unhappy couples as we have 
now, —But, as'I was ſaying, theirs, to 
be ſure, was a pure love-match. And 
o, as oon as poor Sir Charles died, and 
2 comely young gentleman he wage= I'm 
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ſpoken as familiarly to me, aye miſs, as 


familiar as thof I had been his equal, 
God forgive me ! as we ſay in my coun- 
try, —Yes, madam, as comely a young 
gentleman he was to be ſure as one ſhall 
de in ten thouſand, aye or as many 
more, as my poor ſiſter uſed to ſay. And 
o my lady reſolved never to marry 
again, and many a deadly good offer ſhe 
has had both from ſquire and lord, aye 
and juſtice of the quorum too, that's 
to be ſure, but ſhe was reſolved, as 
one may ſay, and fo refuſed, To be 
ſure, you great folks muſt have a deadly 


deal of reſolution to what we poor peo- 


ple have, or ſhe could not, I think, ha 
withſtood e'm : but ſhe did, and then 
relolved to ſpend the reſt of her days 
at the hall, which ſhe has ever ſince done 
to our great comfort. Aye, miſs, would 
every family of rank and fortund follow 
her ladyſhip's noble example, how happy 
might thouſands of poor folks be, that 


arc 
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are now miſerable for want of ſuch aſſiſ- 
tance, Why, madam, the very crumbs 
that fall from ſuch great folks tables, as 
1 body may ſay, would handſomly main 
tain ſome poor family. 

In this manner did we converic, 
during our walk home, nor would the 
good Martha have been at any loſs for 
diſcourſe, I preſume, had we been going 
2 much longer journey, as the ſaying is. 

In the evening her brother returned, 
and joined his praiſes to thoſe ſhe had 
beſtowed on their generous friend. 

He told me her ladyſhip had been 
enquiring about me, But, ſaid the good 
man, I did not tell any particulars, 
thinking that might not be fo proper, 
and therefore only ſaid you was a young 
perſon that my Jenny had recommended 
to us, in order to lodge and board for 
„while during the ſummer. I thought, 
added he, if you choſe to have her 
li1yſhip informed of any thing further, 

E. 3 you 
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you might do it yourſelt, as ſhe deſired 
me to tell you ſhe would be extreamly 
glad to ſee you at the hall. I expreſſed 
great ſatisfaction at his prudence, and 
not leſs for her ladyfſhip's civility, and 
intend to wait upon her in a day or 
two, as her acquaintance cannot fail to 
render my ſituation more agreeable, nor 
can there be any fear of a diſcovery, 
diſtant as this place is from London. It 
ſhe is, which I indeed do not in the 
leaſt doubt, the amiable woman they 
repreſent her, I ſhall, if ſhe ſeems de- 
ſirous to know my name and affairs, 


make no ſcruple to inform her of both, 
as I am not fond F having any appear- 
ance of myſtery in ny conduct. 
expect daily to hear from Jenny, as 
J ordered her to write as ſoon as ſhe had 
given warning. I am, you may believe, 


extreamly impatient to know what paſt 
when J was gone. 
5 Lady 
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Lady Beverly's coach, I proteſt! this 
is a Civility I had no reaſon to expect.— 
Her companion too! I am however 
perſuaded it is no impertinent curioſity 
has brought her here {» ſoon. I will not 
go down till ſent for, though I doubt 
the viſit is to me.—OQ, I hear dame 
Martha on the ſtairs. Adieu, till they 
are gone; I will then give you my OP!- 
nion, as I have already done that of the 
ſaid dame. 

L000 ©» 6 ð 0 20S 

Juſt gone, Harriot, and I am charmed 
beyond meaſure with my new acquain- 
tance, It is impoſſible to imagine any 
verſion more affable and engaging: I 
mention affable, becauſe, as ſhe neither 
knows my rank nor family, ſuch con- 


deſcenſion is the more agreeable, That 


behaviour is not extraordinary from thoſe 
who believe themſelves your equal, tho 
chat does not always enſure it, but from 
ſuperiors, how very ſeldom, my dear 

E 4 Harriot, 
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Harriot, do we meet with the politeneſs 
and amiable behaviour ſo deſirable in 
thoſe with whom we converſe ? Haughty 
looks, and a ridiculous pride, are too 
often the companions of ſuperior wealth, 
but I am perſuaded ſhe has no idea of 
this exceſſive meanneſs, for mean it 
is, whatever the good folks may pleaſe 
to think who ſtudy thoſe forbiding airs. 
Her voice and manner of ſpeaking 
have ſomething fo ſoft ſo gentle and en- 
gaping, that one cannot but wiſh to 
gain her eſteem. It 1s certain this was 
my deſire from the moment ſhe entered, 
and I believe I may, without any violent 
ſhare of vanity, pronounce a favourable 
ſentence, ſhe did not expreſs: and of 
that curioſity, which in fact would have 
been but natural, I rather fancied ſhe 
ecke on purpoſe to judge whether I was 
in any degree worthy thoſe civilities with 
which ſhe wiſhes to treat every one in 
her neighbourhood, After an hour's 
= _ agreeable 
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agreeable chat, in which Miſs Smith had 
ſome ſmall ſhare; and, ſorry I am to ſay 
it, gave me no reaſon to be ſo much 
prejudiced in her favour as I was in that 
of her friend. She does not ſeem of an 
agreeable temper, and I could obſerve 
ſhe wiſhed her ladyſhip had been a little 
more minute in her enquiries concern- 
ing my ſituation, and fo forth: only a 
little female curioſity. They took their 
leave, deſiring to ſee me the next day, 
Her ladyſhip offered to fend her car- 
riage; I thanked her, but affured her 
preferred walking, as the diſtance was 

lo trifling. | 
The good folks below are delighted 
with her civilities, as they hope it will 
enable me to pals my time more agree». 
ably than I could otherwiſe have done. 
Had I not made this acquaintance, I 
ſhould have been obliged to follow your 
advice and turn ſnepherdeſs, merely for 
want of employment. Indeed, in the 
Ez manner 
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manner you have deſcribed it, I am not 
clear whether 1t would not ſtill be the 
moſt agreeable; but, believe me, I 
might ſing myſelf into a conſumption 
before my voice, harmonious as it is, 
would have the ſurpriſing effect you 
mention; ſince I do not believe there 
is either a Collin or Damon, to anſwer 
your deſcription, within a hundred miles 
of the ſaid purling ſtream. The picture 
you have drawn, I confeſs, is pretty, 
and, on condition you will procure me 
a dozen or two of thoſe rural ſwains to 
enliven the ſcene, I will reſign my fan 
for the crook, and begin to warble the 
moment you inform me they are within 
hearing : till then all my chanting will 
be to no ſort of purpole. 

Adieu: believe me yours in whatever 
character, whether ſhepherdeſs or belle. 


EM1L1A BEviLLE. 
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LET TER U 


To the SAME. 


HE moſt agreeable day I ever ſpent 
in my life! Nothing could be 
more obliging and polite than the re- 
ception J met with from Lady Beverly. 
| found her in her dreſſing- room win 
Miſs Smith: they were buſily employed 
in chuſing ſome patterns for working a 
ſet of chairs. Her ladyſhip defired my 
opinion, I gave it freely, and, by my 
expreſſion, they gueſſed I had ſome taſte 
for drawing. I alio acknowledged this, 
I am extreamly glad to hear that, faid 
my lady, as I ſhall want a liule of your 
aſnſtance; for though I have no genius 


myſelf, I can plainly fee there may be 
e great improvements made even in this 
| have made choice of. I aflured her I 


would with pleaſure enher alter thoſe or 


draw others, and in return begped ſhe 
E 6 would 
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would allow me the honour of working 
ſome of them, as it was an amuſement 
I was particularly fond of. 

A pretty reward you aſk for your 
trouble! ſaid her ladyſhip, ſmiling ; but 
you ſhall with great pleaſure be indulged 
in your requeſt, But before we think 
of work, it will not perhaps be diſagree- 
able if we take a view of the houſe and 
gardens: the day 1s fine and they are 
at preſent in tolerable perfection. 1 
followed her and never was more charm- 
cd. The houſe is large and ſpacious, 
furniſhed in the moſt elegant taſte you 
can imagine. A picture in full length 
of Sir Charles, proved Mrs. Martha to 
be a perſon of no ſmall judgment in 
beauty, for never did I ſee a more grace- 
ful figure. Need I ſay more when | 
tell you I fancied there was a great re- 
ſemblance between him and a Mr. Beau- 
champ, you have ſometimes heard me 
mention? — His very eyes—as near as 
painting can expreſs, | The 
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The gardens are very extenſive, and 
beyond deſcription beautiful. Every 
kind of fruit and flower in the higheſt 
perfection. The houſe is ſituated in the 
midſt of a noble park, which is well 
ſtocked with deer: there are ſome ſo 
tame as to feed from your hand. One 
in particular, the moſt beautiful creature 
vou ever ſaw, follows my lady even 
into the parlour, and is already on very 
gracious terms with me. One ſeldom 
{ces thoſe creatures ſo tame. You may 
believe, I ſhall endeavour, by every 
means in my power, to cultivate his 
triendſhip. 

Here too is a fine peice of water, in 
the middle of which is a ſmall iſland, 
planted with flowering ſhrubs, of a thou- 
land different kinds: a_ moſt elegant 
lummer-houſe compleats the beautiful 
ſpot. To this we were conveyed in a 
{mall boat, ornamented in the neateſt 


taſte you can imagine, where we found 
coffee 
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coffee and tea waiting our arrival. Need 
I tell you this voyage was performed 
after dinner? I really fancied myſelf 
tranſported to one of thoſe enchanted 
iſlands of which 1 have read in the days 
of my youth, with ſo much ſurpriſe and 
delight. It is 11 
thing more charming. When we return- 
ed I again mentioned the drawing, but 
her ladyſhip would not ſuffer me to be- 
gin that day, as ſhe obligingly ſaid, ſhe 
hoped I ſhould not for the future be a 
ſtranger at the hall, if [ found any thing 
In the 
evening ſhe, with Miſs Smith, accom- 
panied me near half way back to my 
bower, converſing in the molt agreeable 
and eaſy manner, nor once expreſſed the 
ſmalleſt curioſity to know more of my 
hiſtory than I ſeemed inclined to reveal, 
One thing of no ſmall importance I had 
almoſt forgot to tell. There is a library 
filled with well choſen books in every 

language: 
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language: to this I am permitted to have 
free acceſs at all times and ſeaſons. * 
Now tell me, Harriot, have I not great 
reaſon to rejoice? Where could I have 
found a moxe agreeable retreat ? The 
only painful reflection is that of my hav- 
ing been obliged to { one: but ſince 
that misfortune was unavoidable, I re- 
joice moſt ſincerely that I have been 
particularly fortunate in my ſearch, nor 
once look back to the world 1 have left, 
perſuaded it is in retirement only one 
can find true and laſting pleature, 

Yet, 1s it poſſible, my dear Harriot, I 
ſhould not, at ſome moments, ſigh when 
I think of the amiable Beauchamp? 
When I conſider the anxious ſuſpence he 
mult at preſent be tormented with? Ah, 
no my dear friend; let me confeſs he 
is, for my repoſe, but too often the ſub- 
ject of my thoughts. 

Adieu: write to me immediately, and, 
if poſſible, tell me yet, what Harriot 

can 
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can you tell me in regard to him that 
can give me any conſolation ?—Again 
adieu. 


EMuILIA BEVILLE. 
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ILL I read your laſt I was not 
conſcious of having any ſhare of 
envy in my ſweet diſpoſition, but have 
been deceived, I find, as many a good 


creature has been before me. Yes, my 
dear, I am now perſuaded I have a great 
deal: I feel the moſt violent inclination 


to indulge that gentle paſſion. When 
I meditate on your preſent delightful 
ſituation, I die to be introduced to your 
new friend Lady Bountiful, and to re- 
poſe myſelf on the verdant banks of her 
enchanted iſland, I ſhall certainly be 

| | tempted 
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tempted to ſurpriſe you ſome fine morn- 


ing with my unexpected preſence. 
I could no longer keep your ſecret 


from my mother and Charlotte, bur, 
after a proper parade, and diſplay of my 
importance, I unfolded, with great de- 
& liberation, your agreeable packet, and 
read it to them with all the neceſlary - 
; urs and graces proper for the occaſion. 
Their ſurpriſe was inexpreſſible, nor 
E they find a more ready utterance 
7 Wor their joy. You may now comfort 
SE yourſelf with mamma's entire approba- 
tion, for which you have ſo often ex- 
preſſed fuch ardent wiſhes. Take it, 
my dear, and be fatisfied : no more pi- 
ning on that account. She declares, what 
you have done, is no more than ſhe 
would have done herſelf, on a like oc- 
aſion. That the proots you once gave 
of your duty, and affection, and the 
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er ccrifice you fo freely offered to make 
be ehen their affairs required it, are enough; 
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that that neceſſity ſubſiſting no longer; 
their authority does not, in her opt- 
nion, extend ſo far as to force your 
inclinations, in a point of ſuch in- 
finite importance. There child, this 
ſpeech from a mother may, I think, ſet 
your heart at reſt, unleſs very reſtleſs 
indeed. 

| have again received a letter from 
Mrs. Stanhope, but it is filled with more 
of her own affairs than yours; but no 
wonder, you will ſay, ſince ſhe 1s cer- 
tainly better acquainted with them, 
Woeful complaints of her ſpouſe, and 
a thouſand others, which you, Emilia, 
foreſaw would be the conſequence of 
her prudent marriage, Not one word 
of Emilia, ſhe tells me, in ſpite of all the 
enquiries her father can make. 

Jake care, my dear, how you ramble 
without your friend Martha, or ſome 
other as able guard, for ſhe declares 
Lord B is ſet out on his travels, with 

full 
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full purpoſe to find his loſt nymph, 
without whom the good man can take 
no reſt by night nor by day. Heaven 
only knows the route ne has taken; but 
I cannot fay I wiſh him to ſtumble upon 
yours, as I think his preſence might 
chance to diſturb the peace of your tran- 
quil ſociety. His genius is not formed 
to partake in your ſentimental parties. 
No, my dear, I am afraid, ſhould he 
come amongſt you, he would totally 
overthrow your preſent form of govern- 
ment. It is true, it is about a thouſand 
chances to one, whether he will be fo 
fortunate in his ſearch, but ſtill it is in 
the number of poſſibilities, 

Your family, ſhe tells me, no longer 
ſuſpect your being carried off contrary 
to your inclination, as they ſind you have 
taken a number of things with you that 
prove your Eight to be voluntary. J his, 
you may believe, adds conſiderably to 
their wrath and indignation. Should you 

be 
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be found, mercy on us, what noble re- 
venge is preparing! All their wits are at 
work. Poor dear Sir Joey too! — not 
dead yet unwilling - very unwilling to 
reſign his hopes. He had ſurely an 
amazing ſtock of that comfortable com- 
modity when he firſt commenced your 
admirer, ſince they are laiting to this 
preſent hour. 

Now a word or two of his nephew, 
and but a word or two, for of him ſhe 
knows little, not having the ſame reaſons 
to enquire that we have. She does, 
however, mention him, and that too in 
a manner tolerable enough. Says, every 
creature is raving at Sir Joſeph, for not 
doing juſtice to the merit of his charm- 
ing nephew, ſince the offence given by 
his family—if indeed given by them 
was while he was abſent, and of courſe 
could have no hand in the plot. She 
then deſcribes him to me (not dreaming 


I have his picture drawn on my imagina- 
tion 
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tion by a much more ſkilful painter) as 
the moſt accompliſhed, the moſt elegant, 
the moſt beautiful—Heavens, what a 
catalogue of perfections has ſhe muſtered 
up to raiſe my wonder and ſurpriſe ! 
This ſhe declares 1s the character given 
of him in all companies, and aſſures me 
it is perfectly juſt, ſhe having ſeen him 
herſelf the other night at Ranelagh, 
But the beſt part of her hiſtory is yet to 
come. His eyes, my dear — every one 
pretends to be convinced by their pecu- 
liar languiſh, that he has left his heart 
abroad. — Lou, Emilia, have ſeen thoſe 
eyes—pray my dear, is this too your 
opinion, or can you account for the 
laid Janguiſh in any more agreeable man- 
ner? You may, when at a loſs for medi- 
tation, take this ſingular caſe into con- 
ideration, and give me your thoughts 
upon the very important ſubject. 

Would ro heaven his tormenting— 
nd eke tormented uncle — was ſafely 
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depoſited in his family vault! Who 
knows what might happen were he but 
well diſpoſed of? And what can an old 
ſoul like him defire better, than to be 
releaſed from the care and trouble to 
which every mortal man 1s liable in this 
wicked world ? 


T know not whether this curious 


epiſtle will afford you any violent fatil- 
faction, but I have nevertheleſs told you 
all the news I have collected, or could 
collect. Not much, I grant, yet I think 
the report of the eyes may be looked 
upon as an article of ſome importance: 
ſo, reminding you” of your obligation for 
that, I bid you adiev, and add to it, by 
aſſuring you I am wholly 


Yours, 
HaARRICOT MOLESWORTH, 
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ZEISS Xx ALE 


Miſs Emilia BEVILLE, to Myys 
HARRIOT MoLESWORTH. 


II Harriot, what a fright I yet 

tremble with the remembrance of 
my "aſtoniſhment and ſurpriſe ! — Sure 
never mortal was fo unfortunate as your 
poor friend! No ſooner had I found as 
| thought an aſylum, where, free from 
perſecution, I might paſs my days in- 
peaceful retirement, till permitted to 
return to my family, than my retreat 
is diſcovered to be the moſt improper I 
could poſſibly have choſen.— Tes, Har- 
riot, you will confeſs, when informed 
of my reaſons for this exclamation, that 
my fears are but too juſt. 

J was yeſterday, as indeed I have 
almoſt every day been, at the hall: no- 
thing can be imagined more agreeable 
man Lady Beverly; ſhe not only gave 
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me a general invitation, but inſiſted on 
my being wholly with her for the reſt 
of the time I mean to ſtay in the coun- 
try : but what I am going to tell you has 
ſo entirely diſconcerted my 1deas, that I 
am not able at preſent to determine 
whether I ſhall accept or decline her 
obliging offer. 

I yeſterday went there in the morn- 
ing. We were ſitting with great com- 


poſure at work, converſing on a thou- 


ſand different ſubjects, and amongſt 
others her ladyſhip was deſcribing to 
me ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats which were 
within a few miles of hers, and with 
great politeneſs was propoſing a party 
to ſee one ſhe thought would give me 
pleaſure, If "to-morrow, ſaid ſhe, turn- 
ing to Miſs Smith, proves a day fit for 
our little tour we will carry Miſs Beville 
to tee B—caſtle. The ladies are there 
at preſent, and will, I am perſuaded, be 
much obliged to me for procuring them 

a companion 
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2 companion ſo agreeable. This, and a 
thouſand compliments equally polite, 
might at that moment have been paid 
me without raiſing in my breaſt one 
park of vanity :—Yes, my dear, you 
may belicve my attention was engaged 
ona very different ſubject. Good hea- 
vens ! cried I with an emotion I could 
not repreſs, is it poſſible the ſeat you 
mention ſhould belong to Lord B—? 
Their anſwer confirmed my fears, and 
it was in vain to attempt concealing my 
ſurpriſe, ſince it was but too viſible. Her 


ladyſhip, with infinite ſweetneſs, hoped _ 


was not ill; though ſhe rather fancied 
the name ſhe had unluckily mentioned, 
was neither unknown to me nor indiffe- 


rent. As my ſilence might have given 


rue to ſuſpicions more to my diſadvan- 
tage than the truth poſſibly could do, I 
made no longer any difficulty on what 
o reſolve, but at once informed her of 
all the particulars of my perplexing ſitu- 

You. II. F ation. 
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ation. Her knowledge of my family 
could not poſſibly increaſe her polite- 
neſs, as ſhe had before treated me with 
the utmoſt reſpect, but it relieved her 
from any little doubts ſhe might enter- 
tain in regard to my conduct, or reaſons 
for living ſo retired. In return for the 
confidence I repoſed in her, ſhe aſſured 
me of her friendſhtp and eſteem, declar- 
ing ſhe found nothing blameable in any 
thing I had done, and ſincerely wiſhed 
it in her power to prevail on my father 
to be leſs ſevere in his determination. 
She had heard of Sir Joſeph, ſhe ſaid, 
and though unacquainted with his per- 
fon, ſhe was not ſo with his character, 
nor did ſhe in the leaſt approve the 
choice my family had made of a ſon-in- 
law. Of his nephew, you may believe, 
I did not ſpeak with quite ſo much 
freedom as I do to you: I told her, how- 
ever, as much as made her declare her- 


{elf entirely of your opinion, for ſhe will 
| not 
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not ſuffer me to deſpair, being perſuaded 
my affairs will yet take a favourable 
turn, in ſpite of their preſent unpromiſ- 
ing appearance; but theſe obliging pre- 
dictions ſerve rather to convince me of 
her regard for my happineſs, than to | 
infpire me with any violent hopes. As þ 
for Lord B- ſhe thinks I ſhould have =_ 
leſs chance of happineſs with him than = 
even Sir Joſeph, were he inclined to 
change his publickly declared reſolution 
and commence huſband, a character ſhe 
fancies he will never aſſume, if the lady 
who makes him her ſlave can be obtained 
without adding the chains of matrimony 
to thoſe of love. She then ſaid a num- 
ber of civil things in favour of his pre- 
ſent flame, aſſuring me ſhe thought his 
iiberty in more imminent danger now, 
than it had ever yet been. 

Now, my dear Harriot, tell me whe- 
ther I have not abundant reaſon to 
dread a diſcovery. Not that I think his 


F 2 lordſhip 
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lordſhip will come to this part of the 
world in hopes of finding me, becauſe 


ne Mn naturally enough imagine I might 5 
r re 
know -it was near his ſeat; but who will * 


aſſure me he will not, in the courſe of 
thoſe travels you tell me he has begun, 
pay a viſit to his family en paſſant ? Yes, 
my dear, notwithſtanding this may not 
happen, yet it 1s probable enough to 
make me tremble with apprehenſion. 
For ſuppoſing his love ſhould by this 
time be extinguiſhed, a thing not un- 
likely, as a paſſion ſo over-violent is 
ſeldom of long duration; yet may not 


my family by his means be informed of far 
my retreat, and, conſequently, the hated the 
perſecution be again renewed ? It 1s this va 
1 fear more than his lordſhip, ſince l 1 
have not the leaſt ſuſpicion of his turn- ms 


ing knight-errant, notwithſtanding the c 
flouriſhing ſpeech he once made on that 
ſubject. No, my dear, love has no longer 
any ſuch power. I cannot ſay I have 


any 


. 
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any fears of that kind: my father and 
his highly favoured Sir Joſeph territy 
me infinitely more. Your wiſhes in 
regard to him are civil, I muſt confeſs: 
pity he did not know them, that he 
might return you thanks in form. 

A letter. —It is from Jenny. Adieu 
till I have read it, you ſhall then know 
the contents. 


To Miſs EMILIA BEViLLE, 


Honoured Madam, 


| ag afraid, as I am but a poor writer, 
it will not be in my power to in- 
form you of all that has happened ſince 
the day you left your family; but as 
you ordered me to let you know wiat 
was faid of your flight, I will endeavour 
o obey you as well as I can. 

O, my dear madam, you cannot think 
iow I rejoiced that you went as you did; 
for who ſhould come to town the very 

F 2 next 
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next day, but your old lover! Pardon, 
madam, that free expreſſion, but really 
I can hardly bear his name, when I 
think of the trouble and affliction he has 
occaſioned in this family. I thought I 
ſhould have died with confuſion, when 
obliged to ſeem ſurpriſed at not finding 
you in your apartment, upon being ſent 
to inform you his honour was come. 
But, O dear me! it is impoſſible to tell 
vou how your papa and my lady raved, 
and what a violent paſſion they were in 
with each other about your being gone. 
As for Sir Joſeph, he turned as pale 
as my apron with the ſhock, and at firſt 
would hardly believe but they knew 
where you was, and only wanted to 
break their promiſe ; he was ſoon how- 
ever convinced this was not the caſe, 
and, to confirm 1t, your papa ſwore a 
violent oath, that if ever you returned, 
and he ſhould till think you worthy of 
the honour he intended you, he ſhould 


have 
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have you in ſpite of fate: I think that 
was his honour's very expreſſion. Then 
they all began again. I would have 
given the world to have been with you, 
madam, at my dear father's. Every 
ſervant in the houſe was queſtioned with 
great ſeverity: though, had they every 
one known as much as myſelf, there is 
not a creature amongſt them would. 
have uttered a ſyllable to your prejudice, 
No, madam, they have all, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt, too much affection 
for their ſweet young lady, as they al- 
ways call you whenever they take the 
liberty to ſpeak of you. Finding none 
of us could or would give any informa- 
tion, we were all diſmiſſed, though not- 
without a great deal of anger; and ever 
ſince your papa and Sir Joſeph have 
been making enquiries all over the town 
as well as country, and they are now, 
I think, more determined than ever 
that you ſhall have him, 1t ever you are 

F 4 found. 
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found. Though if 1 might freely ſpeak 
my mind, it ſeems to me more from 
anger and revenge in your papa, than 
for the diſgrace, as his honour calls it, 
you have brought on his family by your 
undutiful behaviour. Excuſe theſe ex- 
preſſions, madam, but you deſired to 
hear all that was ſaid. Sir Joſeph too, 
I think, 1s ſadly mortified at being 
twice ſo cruelly diſappointed. To be 
ſure, every body knows he doats upon 
Fou madam, but yet I believe if he did 
not, his rage and jealouſy, for fear you 
ſhould be gone off with ſomebody elle, 
would make him obſtinate in his purſuit, 
was it only to revenge the affront done 
to his paſſion, In ſhort I don't very 
well know what to make of his beha- 
viour, but his grief, bad as it is, does 
not give me half the concern as that of 

Mr. Beauchamp. 
O dear madam, it is out of my power 
to tell you the condition to which that 
ſweet 
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ſweet young gentleman is reduced. He 
has tempted me to tell him all I know 
about you, madam, not only with mo- 
ney, but the ſweeteſt perſuaſions that 
ever were uſed. I do not mention 
theſe offers, madam, to make my ſilence 
the more meritorious, but only that you 
may thereby know the exceſs of his 
love, and the pains he endures from 
the ſuſpence he is in about your ſitua- 
tion, All the queſtions put to me by 
my lady or your papa were nothing, in 
compariſon of his: I found no difficulty 
in keeping your ſecret from them, but, 
indeed madam, it was hardly poſſible, 
when preſſed, as I have almoſt every 
day been, by that amiable gentleman. 

I had almoſt forgot, while writing of 
Mr. Beauchamp, to tell you that Lerd 
B— was almoſt mad with rage and dif- 
appointment, when informed you were 
gone. He made no ſecret of his paſſion, 
(indeed every body knew it long ago) 
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but ſwore and ſtormed moſt ſhockingly. 
He is ſet out, in order, as every body 
ſays, to ſearch all over England for you 
rather than not find you. All this about 
his lordſhip I learnt from Madam Stan- 
hope's woman. Ah, madam, how ſorry 
am I to hear ſuch ſad accounts of her 
But I beg your pardon for preſuming 
to mention my refleftions on what I 
hear: I hope all is not true that's ſaid. 

I have taken a place in the fly, and 
hope to be with you, in leſs than a 
week. I am madam, 


Your moſt obedient Servant, 
to command, 


JANE S1MPSON. 


Nothing more than a repetition of 
what you, Harriot, told me before, ex- 
cept the damſel's reflections, on that 
ſwect young gentleman; thoſe indeed 
are new, and exceedingly pathetick, to 
do her juſtice, Poor Sir Joſeph has but 

a ſmall 


% 
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a ſmall ſhare in her good graces, that's 
pretty clear. 

Adieu, my dear friend, believe me 
ſincerely 


Yours, 


EM1L14A BEviLLE. 


CILIEL DI II IE EC IEIESLS: 
LETTER XUE 


Miſs HARRIOT MoLESWORTH, 7s 
Mis EMILIA BEVILLE. 


Know you would not forgive me, my 
dear Emilia, were I to conceal from 
you an affair that has lately happened : 
Jam alſo ſenſible you will be greatly 


ſhock'd; but what can I do? were I to 
be ſilent, you might, perhaps, hear it in 


- a more abrupt and unprepared manner. 
1 This conſideration has prevailed on me 
) to be the Meſſenger of a moſt unfortu- 
i nate piece of news. But not to keep 
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you in pain by ſuſpenſe, let me at once 
inform you of what has happened. 

Alas! my dear, your poor ſiſter is in 
the moſt affecting ſituation, Mr. Stan- 
hope is in imminent danger; there are 
ſcarce the ſmalleſt hopes of his life. 
Poor, unfortunate man! Indeed, my 
dear Emilia, the condition to which he 
is reduced, though almoſt the unavoid- 
able conſequence of his imprudent and 
faulty conduct, has yet given me infinite 
uneaſineſs. Yes, my dear, I really, with 
great ſincerity, pity them both. But let 
me be more particular. 

You have long known his intimacy 
with a creature belonging to the play- 
houſe, and I believe I alſo informed you 
ſhe was at the ſame time miſtreſs to 
Lord W The unhappy Stanhope 
was with her continually. Your ſiſter 
was acquainted with the whole affair : it 
is too late now to enquire whether ſhe 
behaved prudently or not. The crea- 


ture, 
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ture, who is the cauſe of this misfortune, 
had, till within theſe few days, concealed 
from his lordſhip's knowledge her con- 
nections with Mr. Stanhope. By ſome 
accident their intercourſe was diſcovered 
to him. IIe had been profuſe in his li- 
berality, and was, till then, perſuaded 
he was maſter of her heart. How eaſy, 
my dear Emilia, do thoſe artful crea- 
tures find it to impoſe on the man they 
not only do not love, but mean to ruin 
His rage was boundleſs. To be ſup— 
planted in his fair one's affeCtions, by one 
ſo inferior both in rank and fortune, was 
a mortification his pride could not ſup- 
port, A challenge enſued: they met in 
Hyde Park. Need I tell you what fol- 
lowed ? Mr. Stanhope was deſperately 
wounded ; the ſurgeons are of opinion 
he cannot recover, though not politive 
in their determination. Think, my dear, 
what muſt have been Mrs. Stanhope's 
conſternation, when he was brought home 

in 
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in this condition ! Indifferent as they had 
for ſome time been to each other, it was 
impoſſible to be ſo at that dreadful mo- 
ment. As he was perſuaded he had not 
long to live, he endeavoured to apolo- 
gize for his conduct, confeſſed he had 
been greatly to blame, ſaid he deſerved 
his fate, and was ſorry to leave her in a 
ſituation ſo different from that in which 
he once hoped to have ſeen her. He 
wiſhed much to ſee his uncle, in hopes 
the condition he was in might excite him 
ro pity, and induce him to take your 
filter, who was not to blame, under his 
protection, in caſe he died. A friend 
was prevailed on to intercede with him: 
he met with a more gractous reception 
than any one had reaſon to expect. He 
was moved with the account the gentle- 
man gave of his nephew's ſituation, and, 
after ſome faint reſiſtance, accompanied 
him to make the requeſted viſit. If he 
was moved at what he had been told, he 
| was 
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was infinitely more ſo, when he ſaw his 
once highly favoured nephew in a ſitua- 
tion ſo dreadful. He no Jonger remem- 
bered his faults, he conſidered only the 
pleaſure he uſed to receive in the hopes 
that he ſhould one day become a worthy 
heir to his fortune, This hope again 
revived; they had not informed him of 
his being in extream danger; he there- 
fore flattered himſelf he ſhould yet re- 
cover, and rightly judging his forgive- 
neſs would be a remedy as powerful as 
any they could uſe, he with great ten- 
derneſs aſſured him of it, and embraced 
your ſiſter with the utmoit affection. 
This, my dear Emilia, was the unex- 
pected and happy Effects produced by 
the wiſh'd-for interview, and confirms, 
what I have often ſaid, that he meant 
from the firſt to pardon his imprudence, 
when he had allowed him a ſufficient 
time to be ſenſible of his error. It was 
not, you know, as if he had married into 


a mean 
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a mean family or a perſon of bad cha- 
raſter: your ſiſter was certainly his 
equal, nor was any thing but fortune 
wanting to make it a very eligible match, 
As they managed the affair, it was cer- 
tainly imprudent to the laſt degree, and 
for this, I ſay, his uncle, I ſuppoſe, in- 
tended to let him ſuffer a little penance. 
I am perſuaded this was the cafe, from 
his being ſo eaſily prevailed on to fee 
and to forgive him. 

Your ſiſter had the good fortune to 
pleaſe him: her behaviour to her huſband 
was tender, nor did ſhe expreſs the leaſt 
reſentment, though ſenſible in whoſe cauſe 
the fatal accident had happened. She cer- 
tainly, for once at leaſt, acted a very wiſe 
part, as this mildneſs could not fail to 
have a proper effect on her new friend. 
Should he recover, and his uncle perſevere 
in his preſent favourable ſentiments, it. is 
poſſible they may both reform, and for 
the future live in a manner more ſatis- 


factory, 
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factory, both to themſelves and friends. 
On this condition heaven grant he may ! 
Your family were out of town when 
this affair happened, but were to return 
in a day or two: whether they will fol- 
low the forgiving example ſet them by 
Mr. Stanhope is uncertain ; though I 
think they will even for their own ſakes, 
as their daughter has now acquired ſo 
powerful a relation and friend. We 
hall ſee; a little time will determine 
that point, as well as the more material 
one of Mr. Stanhope's life or death: 
Do not, my dear girl, be too much af- 
fected with this unhappy affair: ſhould 
he recover, we may yet have cauſe to 
rejoice that ever it happened. Now let 
me ſay a word or two of your own at- 

fairs, | 
cannot ſay I find myſelf much de- 
lighted with your being ſo unexpectedly 
in Lord B-—'s neighbourhood ; for 
though you expreſs no fears on his ac- 
count, 
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count, believe me I fear a great deal. 
J will not pretend to affirm that he will 
be mad enough either to ſcale your 
walls, or run away with you by force, 
if he can gain you by any leſs deſperate 
means; but this I inſiſt upon, that his 
preſent purpoſe is to have you either by 
one means or other: of this I am fully 
perſuaded, from a thouſand weighty rea- 
ſons. Whether he will, during his ex- 
curſion, viſit his family, is a point I can- 
not ſo poſitively determine. That he 
will not do them this honour, in hopes 
of finding you, is, I grant, a very clear 
caſe, Yet, as it is. a civility he 1s no 
doubt ſometimes guilty of, who knows 
what may happen ? This is the ſeaſon for 
it. You ſay, his family are at their feat: 
Be on your guard, my dear, that's my 
advice, and the beſt I can at preſent give 
you. You only fear his lordſhip ſhould 
diſcover your retreat to your family : 
1 have my fears too, but of a very 

different 
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different nature. No, my dear, he will 
be the laſt perſon in the world, take 
my unerring word for it, to do them 
that peice of ſervice. What J dread, 
and with much more reaſon, is, leſt he 
ſhould not only effectually prevent their 
information, but alſo that of another 
perſon, whole care and anxiety give me 
infinitely more trouble. I vow, my 
dear Emilia, 1t 1s as much as ever I can 
do to keep your ſecret, I really pity 
him more than you can conceive: more 
than you do it's very plain, and were [ 
in your ſituation, I would at leaſt let 
him know my baniſhment was volun- 
tary, and not altogether without a view 
to his happineſs. Pray now tell me, 
where would be the violent crime or 
condeſcenſion in this? You, my dear, 
may do as you pleaſe, I have only aſſured 
you what I in your caſe would undoubt- 
edly do. 1 do not bid you tell him 
where you are, but merely why and 

wherefore. 
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wherefore. Think of theſe things, and 
may they make a proper and laſting im- 
preſſion on your heart. 

I am in no ſmall amaze at your abi- 
gail's fortitude. Had I been tempted as 
ſhe has been, I have a ſhrewd ſuſpicion 
—but adieu, no ſuch good fortune a- 
waits me, ſo you may be perfectly ſatiſ- 
red on this head, as weil as that of my 
friendſhip and affection. 


HARRIOT MoLESWOR TH. 
eee eee 


ET TER XLII. 


Miſs Emilia Beville, t My 
HARRICOT MoLESWOR TH. 


HAT can I ſay to you, my dear 
friend ? How can I expreſs the 
ſhock I received when informed of Mr. 
Stanhope's fate? Ah, Harriot, can 1 
:hink of his dreadful fituation and not 
feel the moſt painful emotions ? They 
were 
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were not, indeed, ſo much the effects 
of ſurpriſe as grief, ſince the courſe of 
life he has for ſome months been en- 
caged in, could hardly fail to be follow- 
ed by ſome as fatal conſequence. Were 
he indifferent to me, were he not the 
huſband of my poor Caroline, I ſhould 
certainly be deeply afflicted, when I 
reflected on the cauſe of this ſhocking 
aFair, Think, my. dear Harriot, how 
dreadfully unprepared a man of his 
character mult be to quit this life 
[ rejoice ſincerely at the account you 
give me of my poor ſiſter's behaviour 
on the mournful occaſion : ſhould he 
recover, I flatter myſelf the accident 
may yet produce the moſt ſalutary ef- 
fects. His uncle's renewed favour and 
protection may do wonders : heayen 
grant he may be reſtored to our withes | 
though, from what you tell me, I dare 
not flatter myſelf with that delightful 
proſpect. 
I am 
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I am dying with impatience for your 
next letter, that I may be relieved from 
my ſuſpenſe. Write to me inſtantly, 1 Mi; 
beſeech you, nor fail to be particular in 
every thing relating to my poor Caro- 
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line's affairs. My own are at this mo- 7] 
ment forgot, I can think of nothing but ] 
| 2 furg 
I find it impoſſible at this time to an- juſt 
ſwer any part but this of your obliging Fee 
epiſtle. Do me the juſtice to believe! 8 
have a due ſenſe of the care you take in mit 
all that concerns me: your friendſhip 1s * 
my only conſolation. Ky 


Adieu. Be ſpeedy, as you value the He 
peace of 100 


Your 


EMILIA Bevilli. WM and 


LET. thou 
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LETTER XLIV. 


Miſs HARRIOT MoLEswoRTH, 79 
Miſs EMILIA BE VILLE. 


TT is paſt, my dear Emilia! The un- 
fortunate Stanhope is no more! The 
ſurgeon's firſt declaration was but too 
juſt: there never were any hopes of his 
life, During the few days he lived, 
he ſeemed extremely ſenſible of his 
miſconduct, and deeply afflicted for 
the crime he had been guilty of, in thus 
hazarding his life in a cauſe ſo infamous. 
He had the conſolation to be reconciled 
both to your family and his own : had 
he lived, every thing would have been 
ſettled in the moſt agreeable manner, 
and his faults forgotten : but it was not 
the will of heaven. Let us not, there- 
lore, repine; its decrees are ever juſt, 
though they may not always appear fo 
19 Us. 
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His uncle has promiſed to look upon 
your. ſiſter with the ſame affection he 
would have done had his conſent been 
given to their union. This circumſtance 
will I am perſuaded, give you great 
pleaſure. He has found the means to 
pleaſe him, and will, no doubt, endea- 
vour to cultivate his promiſed friendſhip 
and eſteem. The affection he once had 
for his unfortunate nephew, ſeems _ 
transferred to her. Every one knew the 
cauſe of her huſband's duel with my 
lord, and, of courſe, pity her on that 
account. Mr. Stanhope ſeems deter. 
mined to make her all the reparation p 
his power for the wrongs ſhe rag 
from his nephew, and 1t 1s certain X 
can make her ample amends. 1 
are her reflections on the event we L ; 
not enquire; they are believed to x 
ſuch as they ought, by thoſe whoſe opt- 
nion is of more importance than mine, 


ay her future 
t ſuffice, and m 
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conduct give them no cauſe to change 
their favourable ſentiments. One would 
think a ſcene ſo dreadful muſt have 
made a laſting impreſſion on her heart: 
it muſt, my dear Emilia, if ſhe ever 
truly loved him, though this, with me, 
{till remains a doubt. Perhaps we ought 
to rejoice at her indifference, ſince it 
will ſave her from the infinite trouble 
and afſfliction ſhe muſt otherwiſe have 
been tormented with. Forget, my dear 
Emilia, her unfortunate huſband, ſince 
the remembrance can only ſerve to give 
ou pain; and think only of your 
Caroline's good fortune, in being thus 
unexpectedly reſtored to the favour of 


c her friends and family. i 

t You bid me be ſpeedy in ſending my 
Il anſwer : I will obey you. I have nothing 
Ns to add of any importance, and my uſual 
l- trifling would, at this time, be imperti- 


nent, 


VoI. II. . Again 
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Again I charge you not to give way 


122 


to melancholy reflections.— Adieu: be- 


lieve me ever 
Yours, 
HARRIOT MoLESWOR TH, 
SODOCODDUD SER 
LETTER XLV. 


Miſs Emilia BEVIILE, to Myſs 
HARRIOT MoLESWOR TH: 


ES, my dear friend, I will be ad- 

- viſed. I will, as you deſire me, 
think only of Caroline's good fortune, 
in being thus happily reconciled to her 
friends and family. I will endeavour 
to forget the unfortunate cauſe of that 
happy event. My tears will not recall 


him from the grave, nor my reflections 


afford me any conſolation, Yet, let me 
not forget the aſſurance of his ſincere 


repentance; this circumſtance cannot 
fall 
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fail to give pleaſure to all who are any 
way concerned for that unhappy youth. 
If this repentance was indeed ſincere, 
ought we to mourn his fate? Had he 
lived, he might again have been ſeduced, 
But let me leave this melancholy ſub- 
jet: why ſhould I, by dwelling longer 
on it, give you pain? Nor indeed, do I 
find myſelf in ſpirits to write on that or 
any other. The anxiety I have been in 
ever ſince you firſt informed me of that 
unhappy affair has entirely depreſſed 
them. Lady Beverly omits nothing in 
her power to reſtore them, or to render 
my ſituation agreeable ; but, alas, my 


dear Harriot, are there not a thouſand * 


reaſons to prevent my enjoying with 
ſatisfaction thoſe pleaſures her ladyſhip 
's every day endeavouring to procure 
me? She has juſt left me, nor would 
ſaffer me to refuſe the requeſt ſhe came 
o make. It is to accompany Miſs 
smith and her in a viſit they are going 

(7 2 to 
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to make at a few miles diſtance from 
hence: her Jladyſhip is perſuaded a little 
exerciſe is abſolutely neceſſary to remove 
that dejection but too viſible on my 
countenance. 

They are people of no ceremony, ſaid 
ſhe, and particular friends of mine. I 
mention this circumſtance, my dear 
Miſs Beville, that you may have no pre- 
tence to refuſe me the favour of your 
company. Had it been a viſit of mere 
form, I would not, at this time, have 


propoſed it, as I am ſenſible it muſt 


have been particularly diſagreeable ; but 
it is quite the reverſe : we are intimate 
friends, and I am perſuaded the ride will 
do you good: fo, my dear, I will call 
for you about ten to-morrow morning, 
and expect to find you ready and in 
better ſpirits. If you diſappoint me in 
either 1 ſhall be very angry. So ſaying 
ſhe left me to write to you, as J told 
her I intended, and but for this I mull 

have 
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have gone with her to the hall. I have 
not yet taken up my reſidence at that 
delightful place, though I am continu- 
ally importuned to quit my humble 
dwelling. But however humble it may 
be, it is perfectly ſuited to my preſent 
taſte : quite retired, and where I can 
indulge my reſlections without fear of 
interruption :; nor would J, on any con- 
ſideration but her ladyſhin's ohliging 
intreaties, be prevailed on to leave it. 
That I may have nothing to object, ſhe 
has defired I will make no ceremony, 
but bring Jenny with me, who has 
been here ſome time. 

What you ſay of Lord B— has really 
made no ſmall impreſſion upon me. I 
tremble, leſt he ſhould be ridiculous 
enough to Juſtify your ſuſpicions : I 
mean, ſhould he chance to come this 
way. Yet I think were I indeed to 
meet him by accident in this part of 
the world, he would not uſe any vio- 
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lence, ſince, tho he is perſuaded I fly 


from the man I hate, he knows not he 


has alſo a favoured rival. Did he ſuſpect 
this, indeed, I would not anſwer for 
what his pride might induce him to, 
after the ridiculous buſtle he has made ; 
but as it is, why ſhould he uſe any 
other means than his eloquence and aſſi- 
duity? Theſe, from a perſon of his 
figure, I am perſuaded, he thinks irre- 
ſiſtible. That he is deceived is moſt 
certain; but of this, I ſay, as well as 
Mr. Beauchamp's paſſion, he is igno- 
rant: why then have recourſe to any 
other ? 

Ah why, my dear Harriot, do you 
tempt me with ſuch plauſible argu- 
ments? Ought I to write to that too 
amiable man? Would not this be giving 
him more encouragement than ever 1 
mean to do, unleſs my affairs, take a 
more favourable turn? Have I not a 


thouſand times declared I never will 
marry 
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marry contrary to my father's inclina- 
tion? Why then ſhould I, by following 
your too tempting advice, give him thoſe 
hopes which ever muſt be fruitleſs 2 Yes, 
my dear Harriot, the obſtacles are 1n- 
numerable : why then ſhould 1 write? 
Will not abſence prove an effectual 
remedy for his paſſion? Will he not 
in a ſhort time, forget the unfortunate 
Emilia, nor feel any longer thoſe pains 
and anxieties you would perſuade me he 
at this moment endures? Yet, good 
heavens! ſhould theſe dreadful predic- 
tions be verified, what would become 
of your forſaken friend? Ah, Harriot, 
did I really believe, what I affect to men- 
tion with ſuch apparent indifference, I 
ſhould die with grief. Jenny has told 
me a number of circumſtances which 
add weight to thoſe arguments you ſo 
ſweetly urge in his favour: but I dare 
not, Harriot, indulge myſelf in the de- 
fire I have to obey you: I ſhould blame 

G 4 __ myſelf 
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myſelf for it the moment I had given 
him this proof of my weakneſs; for 
would it not be extreamly ſo, to give 
him reaſon to believe I feared his deſpair 
might prove fatal ? 

Adieu, my dear friend, my "FEM is 
perhaps leſs at eaſe than his, yet I live, 
Do not tempt me then, I beſeech you, 
to expoſe its folly by this too convincing 


proof. 
Farewell. Let me hear from you ſoon, 
if you love | 

. Your, 


EMILIA Beville. 


ELIE IEEE TIS ELS, 


TEITT.ER:XLY 1. 
To the SAME. 


OOD heavens, what a ſurprize!— 
To give you my idea of it is ut- 
terly impoſſible : yet I am ſet down for 


that very purpoſe, or at roſe to tell you 
the 
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the occaſion of it, though I afn really 
afraid I ſhall be able to do neither, ſo 
violent are my emotions when I endea- 
your to recollect the extraordinary ſcene. 

Did I tell you of a viſit Lady Beverly 
was going to make, and in which ſhe 
deſired me to accompany her? Laſt 
Tueſday was fixed for our little journey, 
but 1t proved rainy; we therefore de- 
ferred 1t till yeſterday. About ten we 
ſet out in her ladyſnip's carriage, and 
found the way to Mr. Anneſley's per- 
fectly delightful. The road, except for 
about a hundred yards, quite a Bowling- 
Green : this we got over in going, with- 
out any great difficulty. For my part, 
I never ſuffer myſelf to be tormented 
with thoſe ridiculous fears with which 
one ſees ſo many people teizing both 
themſelves and friends, when in a car- 
riage. A ſtranger, from thoſe violent 
apprehenſions, would be inclined © to 
think the lady who expreſſed them had 
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been more accuſtomed to walk than ride, t 
This mortifying reflection one would b 
think might prevent our ſex from in- p 
dulging airs they miſtake for grace and yy 
delicacy.— But to proceed. I ſhould 00 
not perhaps have mentioned that ſmall fe 


inconvenience in our excurſion, had we ar 
not felt the effects of it on our return. nc 
Me ſpent the day in the moſt agreea- re 
ble manner. Mr. Anneſley has two ON 


daughters, very amiable girls, nor is Mrs. 
Anneſley leſs agreeable. Their fortune, ce! 
though ſmall, enables them, as they by wi 
their economy manage it, to live ex- 
treamly genteel. They have no ſuper- 
fluous attendants, yet are ſerved with 
more eaſe and readineſs than thoſe who 
keep five times their number. He has 
a ſmall farm, juſt ſufficient to amuſe, 
and to ſupply the family with every ne- 
ceſſary they can have occaſion for. Mis 
Anneſley has the government of the dairy, 


and her ſiſter of the poultry, of which 
5 here 
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there is a vaſt variety, Every thing 
both within and without the houſe is a 
perfect picture for neatneſs. Were I 
not in haſte to inform you of what has 
occaſioned my ſurpriſe, I might expatiate 
for an hour on the merit of this family, 
and the beauty of their little Eden; but TI 
now leave them, and ſet forwards on our 
return home, which we did about five 
o'clock. 

I was expreſling the pleaſure I had re- 
ceived from my viſit, and her ladyſhip, 
with her uſual goodneſs, was beginning 
to inform me of a thouſand circum- 
ſtances in their praiſe, which I could not 
diſcover on fo ſhort an acquaintance, 
when we were in a moment - terrified al- 
moſt to death by the overturn of our 
coach, in repaſſing the piece of bad road 
I mentioned. How the accident happen- 
ed heaven knows, but it fell with fuch 
violence that the coachman was thrown 
from the box to a conſiderable diffance, 
G6 and 
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and bruiſed in a dreadful- manner. 


found I was free from any. hurt, and 
ſcreamed more through fear for Lady 
Beverly than for myſelf. Miſs Smith 
had near fallen into a ſwoon, and cer- 
tainly would, had not the ſervants im- 
mediately delivered us from our con- 
finement: the air and her ſalts brought 
her again to herſelf, but it was not with- 
out the utmoſt difficulty her ladyſhip 
could recover her exceſſive fright. Had 
not the horſes been remarkably tracta- 
ble, the accident might have been at- 
tended with more fatal conſequences 
but, fortunately for us, they never offer- 
ed to ſtir from the place where the coach 
fell. Her ladyſhip's firſt care was to 
enquire for the coachwan, as ſhe did 
not ſee him amongſt the other ſervants 
we were then informed of the hurt he 
had received, At firſt they feared he 
had broke his arm, but were happily de- 
ceived; though he was ſo extreamly 
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ſtunned and bruiſed with the fall, that it 
was impoſſible for him to drive us home, 
nor durſt any of the other - ſervants at- 
tempt it, after what had happened. We 
were about two miles from Mr. An- 
neſley's houſe, but as that was nearer 
than any other, her ladyſhip determined 
to ſend a man back, to get one from 
that gentleman who could drive. A 
meſſenger was diſpatched immediately, 
while we were vbliged to ſeat ourſelves 
on a bank by the road fide till he re- 
turned. Our ſituation, you may believe, 
was none of the moſt defirable, as the 
poor coachman was an object that gave 
us great pain. He endeavoured to apo- 
logize for what had happened, by pro- 
teſting it was not owing to want of care 
or attention, but merely the badneſs of 
the road. Her ladyſhip, in conſidera- 
tion of the hurt he had received, ad- 
mitted his excuſe, though I believe ſhe 
was of opinion what happened was 

chiefly 
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chiefly owing to the want of both, ſince 
the road could not be ſo violently altered 
in ſo ſhort a time: but the poor man 
was in a condition that baniſhed every 
ſentiment of reſentment, and excited only 
that of pity. 

With great patience and philoſophy 
we fat waiting the return of John, and 
conſoling ourſelves with the reflection 
that, bad as our caſe was, it might have 
been infinitely worſe. In this manner, 
I fay, we were ſitting with great gravity 
and compoſure waiting the ſervant's re- 
turn, when who ſhould ride up to. the 
{pot where we were, but Lord B—! that 
being the direct road to B—— Caſtle, 

It was now my turn to uſe the ſalts. 
Her ladyſhip knew him at once, nor 
was 1n the leaſt ſurpriſed at the efforts 1 
made to hide my face, by drawing my 
hat over my eyes, and looking another 
way. But all theſe precautions were in 
vain, he diſcovered me in a moment. 


Heaven! 
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Heavens! cried he, with infinite tran- 
ſport, what do I ſee? — Mifs Beville 
here What inexpreſſible joy has this 
unexpected meeting given to my heart? 
Pardon me, my dear Lady Beverly, par- 
don me, repeated he, that I cannot re- 
gret (ſince I ſee you have received no 
hurt) the accident that has procured me 
this unſpeakable felicity. He ſeized and 
kiſſed my hand, to confirm the thouſand 
extravagant things he uttered ; and in- 
deed I had not the power to prevent 
him, ſo aſtoniſhed was I at the unex- 
pected ſight, He preſſed it to his lips, 
ſwearing he would never, for the future, 
paſs that ſpot, without expreſſing his 
gratitude to Providence, which had ſo 
fortunately ended his ſearch and uneaſi- 
neſs, at that happy place. He had, for 
the firſt ten minutes, all the converſation 
to himſelf, ſo great was our ſurpriſe, that 
we had not power to interrupt him. It 
is impoſſible to tell you half the gallant 
things 
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things he ſaid on the occaſion, nor would 
he ever, I believe, have put. an end to 
his eloquent rhapſody, had not my lady 
at laſt found ſpirits to change the ſub- 
ject which ſhe ſaw was ſo painful to me. 
She, with great compoſure, not taking 
the leaſt notice of all his fine ſpeeches, 
enquired whether he was on his way, or 
had already been to pay a viſit at the 
caſtle ? His anſwers were given with the 
utmoſt confuſion : he had no attention 
for any object but me, who would have 
given worlds to have been conveyed 
from his dreaded ſight. 

Pardon, Lady Beverly, cried he every 
moment ; pardon this, to you perhaps, 
unaccountable behaviour. You know 
not, it is impoſſible you ſhould know, 
the infinite joy I feel at this delightful 
moment. Ah, my dear madam, were 
you but ſenſible of the pain, the deſpair 
I have for ſome time paſt been torment- 
ed with, on this angel's account, you 
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would no longer be ſurprized to ſee me 
wild with joy. I love that dear crea- 
ture yes, madam, love her to diſtrac- 
tion. Judge then what muſt have been 
my miſery during that tedious time ſhe 
has been abſent, and what my extacy 
| muſt be, thus to find her, when I had 
reſigned myſelf to deſpair, convinced as 
| was my moſt diligent ſearch would for 
ever be in vain |! 

In this manner did he continue his ex- 
clamations, while I had ſcarce power 
to utter one word. To the few queſtions 
did find courage to aſk, he made no 
direct reply, but again renewed his de- 
clarations of love, joy and felicity, At 
laſt, to my great ſatisfaction, John re- 
a turned with not only a coachman, but 
0 Mr. Anneſley and two or three other of 
˖ 


his ſervants. You may, if you pleaſe, 
ſuppoſe the ſpeeches that paſſed on all 
.- ſides. He too knew my lord, though 
u not the caule of that gaiety fo viſible on 
d his 
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his countenance, at a time when a face 
of concern would have been rather more 
natural. He did not, however, chuſe 
to enquire into his lordſhip's reaſon, but 
no doubt thought his behaviour a good 
deal out of character. By Mr. An- 
neſley's aſſiſtance we were enabled to 
purſue our journey, nor would he per- 
mit us to do ſo without his company, 
though my lord aſſured him he would 
protect the ladies from any further 
danger. Thus attended, we arrived at 
the hall, for her ladyſhip would not ſut- 
fer me any longer to remain with the 
good curate. Mr. Anneſley ſoon took 
his leave, not being able to accept my 
lady's invitation to ſtay all night, having 
an engagement early in the morning: 
half thoſe intreaties, I preſume, would 
have prevailed on his lordſhip, but ſhe 
forgot to aſk that favour. He would 


not, however, leave us till he was aſſured 
we had perfectly recovered our fright, 
nor 


nor 
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nor could we perſuade him we had, for 
near two hours after Mr. Anneſley had 
left us. He aſked a thouſand queſtions, 
and expreſſed the greateſt curioſity to 
know how I came there; whether I was 
only on a viſit, or in what part of the 
country I had fo long been; to all which 
I anſwered in a very unſatisfactory man- 
ner, telling him, my ſtay with Lady 
Beverly was extreamly uncercain, I 
might leave her ladyſhip to-morrow, 
perhaps not ſo ſoon, I really knew not 
which, or whether I ſhould do either. 
He did not ſeem much delighted with 
the information, nor could it give him 
any very clear intelligence of my deſign. 
He aroſe to take his leave of her lady- 
ſhip; then coming to me, and half whiſ- 
pering, hoped he ſhould have the happi- 
neſs of finding me at the hall, when he 
returned with his ſiſters to pay his, re- 
ſpects to Lady Beverly. I again aſſured 
him that was extreamly uncertain. At 


laſt, 
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laſt, he left us, with viſible repret, to 
talk over at leiſure the very unexpected 
meeting ; which we did, notwithſtanding 
our fatigue, till near midnight. 

Her ladyſhip thought I had nothing 
to fear from any ungenerous deſigns, as 
he had ſo openly declared his ſentiments, 


and particularly as he was ignorant of for 
my having a preference for any other, 1s a 
The knowledge of that circumſtance, Dot, 
ſne owned, might perhaps induce him my 
to take other meaſures, but -added, ſhe ir: 
thought it very unlikely his lordſhip * Ol 
ſhould be informed of it in the country, PER 
ance he had never heard it even when {mil 
in town, Again ſhe aſſured me ſhe and 


thought his dread of marriage had for- lolu 
ſaken him, and that he certainly meant me 
nothing but to aſk my hand as well as Mr . 
heart. Till ſhe ſaw his behaviour, ſhe Wb © 
had ever believed it impoſlible he ſhould flatt 
be ſo much changed as to think of be | 


entering into that engagement, but Was 
4 no 
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now perſuaded his deſigns were honou- 
rable. 

Ah, my dear madam, cried I, do not 
mention his deſigns, I have no deſire to 
be acquainted with them, be they what 
they will. If they are, as you believe, 
honourable, I am obliged to his lordſhip 
for his good opinion, but my gratitude 
is all the return I have to give. I have 
not, my dear Lady Beverly, concealed 
my ſentiments from you, you know the 
ſituation of my heart: if ever I beſtow 
it on any man, Lord B 


„I again re- 


peat it, will never be the perſon. She 


imiled at the fervor with which 1 ſpoke, 
and aſſured me, ſhe approved of my re- 
lolution, nor wiſhed me to change, con- 
vinced, from what I had told her, that 
Mr. Beauchamp was infinitely more 


amiable and deſerving; and repeated her 


flattering predictions that we ſhould, yet 
be happy. 
| With 
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With this agreeable reflection we 
parted for the night, having previouſly 
determined to ſend for Jenny and my 
wardrobe in the morning. According 
to this reſolution, that damſel is now 
depoſiting my cloaths in the place ap- 
pointed for them by my dear Lady Be- 
verly, and it is in my new dreſſing- room 
I am at this moment writing to my dear 
Harriot. What will be the conſequence 
of this interview I know not, but ſin- 
cerely hope he will not inform my fa- 
mily or the vile Sir Joſeph of the diſ- 
covery he has made. Your opinion on 
this point gives me great conſolation : I 
am endeavouring to believe you are 
right. He hoped I would ſtill be here 
when he returned to pay his reſpects to 
Lady Beverly. How much is her lady- 
ſhip obliged to him for his obliging in- 
tentions! 

Adieu, my dear Harriot, this epiſtle 
is now of a convenient length. I will 
leave 


leave you to make your own reflections 
on what I have told you : when you are 
at leiſure you may commit them to pa- 
per, and ſend them to your affectionate 
EMiILIA BREVILLE. 


LETTER XLVIL 


Mjs HARRIOT MoLEswoRTH, #9 


Miſs EMILIA BEvILLE, 


O, my dear, it is not poſſible for 
me to commit any of my reflec- 
ons to paper. I am, believe me, too 
uch aſtoniſhed for any ſuch ſober em- 
loyment. Not but I have made at leaſt 
thouſand, and ſhall, I preſume, make 

many more before I recover my ſur- 
riſe. I have read your epiſtle fifty 
mes, and as often talked over the con- 
nts to mamma and Charlotte. We all 
ree that he will not inform your family 
of 
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of his good fortune, but cannot come 
into Lady Beverly's opinion, 1n regard 
to your ſafety, his honour, and all that, 
She, good woman, has no 1dea of this 
kind of men; ſhe is not acquainted with 
the extent of their genius. I tell you 
again, he would have more joy in carry- 
ing you off, in ſpite of all your caution, 
and your Lady Beverly's care, than he 
would receive from the congratulations 
on his marriage. Take my word for 
it, my dear Emilia, he will never enter 
into that ſober ſtate. 1 am well aſſured 
he looks with the utmoſt contempt on 
all thoſe filly fouls who ſubmit to that 
unfaſhionable yoke. As for his honou- 
rable views, I am perſuaded he thought 
his brother Lovelace a very honourable 
fellow, and wiſhes for nothing more than 
a genius, fertile as his, at invention. 1 
have often told you he had not half lis 
capacity; but if he had, depend upon 
it, he would uſe it to the ſame laudabie 
| purpoſe. 
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purpoſe. That he loves you I am per- 
fectly convinced, and I am as much ſo 
that he would venture his life to get 
vou into his power, Whether he will 
be precipitate in his ſchemes I Know 
not: I rather fancy the contrary, as he 
yo doubt hopes to gain your heart by 
his repeated vows and aſſiduities, having 
no ſuſpicion of its pre- engagement; that 
done, he takes it for granted his ideas 
of honour and yours will be eaſily re- 
conciled. For is it not the odious opi- 
nion of every libertine, like him, that no 
woman can reſiſt repeated ſolicitation, 
if her heart has any degree of tender- 
nels for the tempter ? And his lordſhip 
is abundantly convinced of his own per- 
fections; too much ſo, depend upon it, 
to doubt ſucceſs. And that this is his 
honourable deſign, I make not the leaſt 
doubt: fo, as a friend, I adviſe you to 
be on your guard. Should I be de- 
ceived, L will patiently bear all you can 
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ſay on the ſubject of my ſagacity. This 
wiſe lecture will, I hope, convince you 
I have, with all my might, been reflect- pre 
ing on your adventure; and if it does 


not alſo perſuade you I am in the great- v4 
eſt care and anxiety about your affairs, 50 
it will but half anſwer the purpoſe for 75 
which I write it. hin 

I have not heard from Mrs. Stan. 
hope ſince I wrote to you laſt; but, 4 


by a letter I got laſt Monday from now 
Miſs Proctor, I find ſhe is in high favour the 


with her uncle, and makes a moſt ele- ſees 

gant widow. Few people believe her rene 

ſorrow extravagantly ſevere, though ſhe res] 

behaves in a manner that contradicts ſo f 

this opinion. It is certainly her intereſt hear 

to do fo, and I preſume ſhe has now FR 

learnt to think that a matter of ſome 3s t 

importance. She viſits your family fre- bro: 

quently, and her undutiful wedding is he 4 

19 forgot. She will no doubt endeavour to then 

8 pleaſe them better in her next. But be nat 
| | it ſo — your days of telciry will yet 


arrive, 


Ts 
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arrive. Yes, my dear Emilia, I add my 
predictions to Lady Beverly's : I again 
pronounce you will yet be happy—and 
not you alone, but alſo your handſome 


Beauchamp. In every letter I receive 


from London, let who will be the writer, 
lam ſure to have a line or two about 
him. | 

believe I told you what they ſay of 
is eyes: they are determined to believe 
nothing but that could make him treat 
the multitude of beauties he continually 
ces with ſuch cold neglect and indiffe- 
rence, > Poor dear creatures! they are 
really to be pitted. A perſon ſo elegant, 
ſo formed for conqueſt, and yet ſo hard- 
hearted !—It is really, my dear Emilia, 
a moſt woful caſe to ſay truth. He muſt 
as they ſay, have left the ſaid heart a- 
broad, or he could never treat them as 
he does. This thought, no doubt, gives 
them ſome conſolation. Perhaps he is 
naturally inſenfible.—Is he Emilia? Do, 


H 2 tel] 
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tell me, my dear, that I -may ſet their 


hearts at reſt, for ſome of them are, ] 


believe, a good deal troubled with pal. 


pitations on your obdurate ſwain's ac- 


count; as, hitherto, all their airs and 
graces have been diſplayed in vain. Theſe 
hints may, I think, prevent your amuſ— 
ing yourſelf with any doubts in regard 
to his conſtancy, and with them I take 
my leave, repeating what ] have a thou- 
ſand times aſſured you, that I am wholly 
Yours, 
HARRIOT MOLESWORTH, 


Saanen 


E'E'T TE R XLVIII. 


Miſs Emilia BEVIILE, to Miſs 
HARRIOT MoLESWORT H. 


ES, my. dear Harriot, your very 
wiſe lecture has fully anſwered 
every purpoſe for which you did me the 


favour to write it. I am not only there- 


by 


# 
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by convinced you read my adventure 
with due attention, and as you read 
made many grave and ſagacious reflec- 
tions, but am alſo perſuaded you intereſt 
yourſelf as much in my affairs as if 
they were wholly your own. Depend 
upon it | will pay all due reverence to 
vour ſage advice. What you ſay of his 
Lovelace principles ſhall not be forgot, 
| will, as much as poſſible, avoid ſeeing 
him. I have already had one oppor- 
unity. 

The morning after our unexpected 
mecting, he came to enquire whether 
ve had yet recovered our fright and 
fthigue. I ſaw him ride up the avenue: 
Lady Beverly received him alone. He 
aſked after the ladies in general, then in 
particular for Miſs Beville. Could he 
not, he ſaid, have the honour of paying 
luis reſpects to that divine creature? The 
ladies were gone out to take an airing, 
was her ladyſhip's anſwer, which ſhe 

113 believed 
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believed was really the caſe, we having 
left her for that purpoſe, but changed 
our deſign.— Which way, madam ? how 
long have they been gone? How ex- 
treamly unfortunate was I not to meet 
them! Can your ladyſhip direct my ſteps 
that I may follow them? I have a thou- 
ſand things to ſay to Miſs Beville, which 
I am perſuaded ſhe will rejoice to hear, 
That was impoſſible, as we had not 
mentioned which way we meant to go, 
but fancied we could not be at any 
great diſtance not having been long 
gone, —He took his leave in the utmoſt 
haſte, determined, if poſſible, to find 
us. You may believe we were highly 
diverted at her ladyſhip's miſtake, when 
I ran down on ſeeing him remount his 
horſe. 

I really bluſh, my dear Harriot, for 
Mr. Beauchamp's behaviour, and think 
the ladies you mention treat him with 
great civility, in making for him an 


apology 
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apology fo favourable. Might they not 
have accuſed him of ſtupidity, want of 
taſte, judgment, and a thouſand other as 
dreadful imperfections? They certainly 
might, after their repeated tryals to con- 
quer his inſenſible heart. But then they 
are perſuaded it is not inſenſible, his 
cyes it ſeems declare the contrary. In this 
lays the very mortification of which they 
complain. A cruel caſe, as you ſay, and 
wondrous pitiful, But what can be 
done? J will order a friend of yours to 
vive him a word or two of advice on the 
occaſion, leſt he ſhould, by perſevering 
in this cruel behaviour, utterly deſtroy 
our preſent race of beauties. 

Lady Beverly ſends to deſire I will 


accompany her in a walk. I cannot 


diſobey her obliging ſmmons, and as J 


have nothing very material to add will 
bid you 


Adieu, 
EMILIA BRVILLE. 
H 4 LI. 
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EFzZI'T TER IT. 


Miſs HARRIOT MoLESWORTH, 70 
| Mis Emitia BEvVILLE. 


ISTEN Emilia, liſten my dear, with 

all your attention to the marvellous 
things I am going to tell you. Yes, 
child, it is now my turn to relate ad- 
ventures. Such an adventure! my 
predictions are on the very point of 
being verified: the chief obſtacle, or 
at leaſt a very material one, 15 removed. 
Yes, my dear, your friend, with the 
languiſhing cyes, is now in as high fa- 
vour with your old lover as he can poſſi- 
bly be with you. - Have patience child, 
do not let your joy be too violent net- 
"ther; he has not yet reſigned his pre- 
tentions to you in his favour, not quite 
ſo civil as that comes to, bur I tell you 
the accident which has conquered his 


ridiculous reſentment is, I am fully per- 
ſuaded, 


* 
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ſuaded, the forerunner of that deſirable 
event. Are you prepared to hear with 
calmneſs what I am going to reveal? if 
not, fay the word, and I am dumb.— 
Ah, Harriot, for heaven's fake ſpeak 
on, as you value my peace! I am dying 
with impatience for an explanation !—- 
O are you ſo? very well then, leſt you 
ſhould really expire with the ſaid im- 
patience, here follow the particulars. 
Your adventure with your over-turned 
machine 1s a trifle to mine. But to pro- 
ceed. 

Your dear Sir Joſeph was laſt Tueſday 
returning from St. James's Coffee houſc. 
He had not ordered his carriage to at- 
tend, having probably, when he entered 
that academy, intended to keep better 
hours than he happened that night to do: 
At what time he changed his noble pur- 
poſe is not certainly known, nor 15 it 


more ſo, what could induce his knight- 
tip to fally forth on foot, there being 
H 5 generally 
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generally chairs enough in waiting at 
the door. Theſe important points, I 
ſay, are not yet revealed to the aſtoniſhed 
world, though moſt people are of opi- 
nion, champaign alone had been his 
counſellor, as it was well known they 
had, during the whole evening, been on 
the moſt friendly terms. Be that as it 
will, certain it is his valiant worſhip ſet 
out alone, fearleſs of either death or 
danger. It was—ſorry am I to mention 
this circumſtance, ſince it brings a friend 
of yours into the ſame ſcrape—It was, 
I ſay, Emilia, paſt three o'clock in the 
morning when he begun his travels for 
Bond-ſtreet. He had not proceeded far 
on his way, when he was met by two 
very 1ll-bred. gentlemen, who, without 
the leaſt degree of ceremony, demanded 
his purſe, and, as an argument they had 
frequently, I preſume, found prevailing, 
ſwore, if he refuſed, they would blow 
He, , good 


man, 


his honour's brains out. 
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man, conſcious that he was much better 
provided with one of theſe neceſſaries 
than the other, found no violent inclina- 
tion to diſpute the point: his purſe 
could eaſily be filled again, but a freſh 
ſupply of brains might not be fo eaſily 
procured. Indeed, ſome folks are of 
opinion his honour did not chuſe to give 
them ſo fair an opportunity to diſcover 
he never was poſſeſſed of any ſuch mat- 
ter. However that might be, he was in 
the very act of conveying his trembling 
hand to his pocket, on being again 
urged in no very ſoft, though very per- 
ſuaſive language, to be a little more 
ſpeedy in his motions, when, who ſhould 
at that moment over-hear their threats, 
from the other ſide of the ſtreet, but his 
nephew; that is to ſay, your friend 
Beauchamp. How he came to be ſcrol- 
ling at that unſeaſonable hour 1s, as I be- 
tore obſerved, a point not yet fertler] 
entirely to my ſatisfaction. Love, it is 

II 6 tries, 
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true, might diſturb his reft; he might 
chuſe that hour when every eye ought to 
have been cloſed in ſleep, as moſt pro- 
per to indulge his melancholy meditati- 
ons free from interruption. This, I fay, 
might be the reaſon of his being from 
home at a time for which we fo freely 
blame his reverend uncle, who, to ſay 
truth, might, had he wit enough, plead 


the very ſame excuſe.— I will leave you 


to form what conjecture you pleaſe, and 
proceed to my ſtory. 

He heard their threats, little dreaming 
to whom they were uttered, and, inſtant- 
ly flying acroſs the ſtreet, with the hilt 
of his ſword, at one well- aimed blow, 
knocked down one of the fellows. His 
companion ſeeing this, and willing to 
revenge the affront, endeavoured to 
return the favour with a more ſubſtantial 
weapon; but inſtead on Harry, his 
wrath by miſtake, fell on the up- 
lifted arm of Sir Joſeph, who ſeeing his 
deſign hoped to prevent it. The fellow 

thinking 
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thinking it not proper to make a ſecond 
attempt, took to his well-diſciplined 
heels, and left the field of battle without 
farther ceremony, as alſo his proſtrate 
friend to the care of Providence. The 
watch coming by a moment after, they 
conſigned their charge to him. But now 
comes the marvellous part of the hiſtory, 
Can you, my dear, form to yourſelf any 
idea of their conſternation, when, by the 
light of the lantern, the heroes were diſ- 
covered to each other ? Harry, you may 
believe, thought his cot e exerted in 
tne moſt- fortunate cauſe that poſſibly 
could have offered. Ones thoughts, you 
know, Emilia, are amazingly ſwift in 
their progreſs : perhaps he at that lucky 
moment made all the reflections, and 
drew the ſame concluſion from the ad- 
venture which I have done with ſo much 
confidence, in the beginning of my 
epiſtle. I'll lay my life your ladyſhip 
was the firſt perſon that occurred to his 


memory 
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memory on ſeeing his uncle's wo- begone 
phiz, for ſuch it ſeems it was, the blow 
on his arm having given birth to ſome 
very painful ſenſations, which were 
ſtrongly picturcd on his naturally-ſmil- 
ing countenance. But no ſooner did he 
caſt his rueful eyes on that of his deli- 
verer, than his pain was loſt in pleaſing 
ſurpriſe. The champaign he had drank 
might perhaps help to baniſh from his un- 
forgiving breaſt the remembrance of paſt 
ſcenes: certain it is he then ſeemed only 
ſenſible of the, preſent, He embraced 
him with infinite ſatisfaction, calling him 
his hero, the hope of his family, and the 
only fellow in it worth his notice or re- 
gard. You, continued he, have proved 
yourſelf deſcrving of both, and both you 
ſhall have, ſo give me your hand, and 
from this hour look upon me as your 
friend. —Your mother—but no matter 


I am not obliged to forgive her, though 


I do juſtice to you, and juſtice I will 
do, 
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do, you may depend upon it. So ſay- 
ing, away they ſallied with the utmoſt 
cordiality, arm in arm, nor would the 
old Don ſuffer him to leave him that 
night. The next-day found his worſhip 
ſtill in thoſe favourable ſentiments, and 
the more he converſed with your ſwain, 
the more they were confirmed, nor will 
he now, on any conſideration, be a day 
without his company. He inſiſts on his 
living wholly with him, and in ſhort, 
my dear girl, they have been a pair of 
inſeparables ever ſince. Every creature 
i; talking of this wonderful event, nor 
does any one forget to mention, with a 
proper emphaſis, the valour of your hero. 

Now, my dear Emilia, compare if you 
pleaſe your adventure with mine, and 
confeſs, with a good grace, that yours is 
not worthy to be related in the ſame age. 
Never was creature ſo happy as J have 
been ever ſince, Can I fail being fo, 


convinced as I am that your days of ba- 
niſnment 
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niſhment are ſo near an end? How this 
bleſſing is to be brought about I have 
not yet conſidered, but that it will be i; 
not the leſs certain. Do, for heaven's 
ſake, ſend him a line or two, or ſuffer me 
to do it for you : how elſe is he to know 
but you are by this time fled to the 
world of ſpirits, and conſequently indiffe- 
rent about either him or his paſſion ? 


com 
Till he knows, I ſay, what is become of how 
you, how ſhould he think of breaking I. v 
the affair? —And yet, by the bye, I ꝙꝓre- Do 
ſume he thinks of nothing elſe. For of n 
my part l have no idea of your ridiculous nor 
ſcruples. Expoſe the weakneſs of your Lad 
heart, indeed ! I tell you it will, on the Ml had 
contrary, prove the gentleneſs, the foit- MW did 

neſs, the goodnels of it. Think on what! natu 
have ſaid, reflect in your turn, and I am ſtory 
-.ofitive you mult approve of my advice. I g. 
Write to him, I repeat, or ſuffer me to do diffic 
it for you. Take my advice, and that ſuc- W char 
ceſs may attend you, is the ardent with of WU live; 


Harkior MoLESWORTH, 


-- 
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Miſs Emilia BE VILLE, fo Mys 
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II, Harriot, what an adventure is 

yours! Yes, my dear, 1 do indeed 
confeſs mine is not worthy to be ſet in 
competition with it. Good heavens 
how aſtoniſhed, or rather delighted, was 
I, when reading the welcome packet! 
Do not expect me to give you any idea 
Cf my emotions: it is utterly impoſſible, 
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is WW nor was it leſs ſo to conceal them from 
It Lady Beverly. She ſaw immediately I 
ic WF had received ſome agreeable news, nor 
. did I wiſh to leave her ignorant of its 


I WM nature. Senlible I could not tell the 
m W ftory with half the ſpirit you had done, 
e. 1 gave her ladyſhip your letter. It is 
do difficult to ſay whether ſhe was moſt 
ic- W charmed with the hiſtory, or with your 
of Wl lively manner of relating it. She is de- 
2 lighted 
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lighted with your ſpirit and vivacity, and 
wiſhes for nothing more than your 


ſprightly company, to compleat our 


happy ſociety, Yes, my dear, ſaid ſhe, 
returning me your epiſtle, I am quite of 
Miſs Moleſworth's opinion. I am per- 
ſuaded the difficulty is more than half 
conquered. Sir Joſeph's Love will yield 
to his friendſhip: depend upon it, it 
will, when he is once informed of his 
nephew's paſſion. The conqueft will 
gain him infinitely more honour than he 
can eyer expect from his perſeverance, 
Your averſion, your partiality for an- 
other, his nephew's happineſs, all theſe, 
depend upon it, will gain the victory, 
when he is acquainted with the particu- 
lars of the affair. Felicity he cannot 
expect, were he now maſter of your 
hand, convinced, as he will then be, your 
heart is another's. Till thus happily re- 
conciled, his reſentment would have 


been inducement ſufficient for him to- 


diſappoint 
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diſappoint his hopes, but that difficulty 


removed, he will certainly yield to his 
nephew's eloquence and importunity. I 
may be deceived, added ſhe, , but were 
Sir Joſeph a man of ſenſe and worth, this 
would undoubtedly be the conduct he 
would purſue. Ah, my dear Lady Be- 
verly, cried I, you have now named the 
very obſtacle which muſt for ever pre- 
vent that delightful hope. He is net- 
ther, my dear madam, he is only obſti- 
nate : his pride is piqued at my refuſal, 
he is mortified and determined I ſhall 
ſuffer in my turn. Ah, what but this 
can induce him to perſecute me as he 
does? I have a thouſand times declared 
my ſentiments with great ſincerity, yet 
he perſeveres in his odious purpoſe. 

In this manner did we animadvert on 
every line as we read. It ſerved us for 
converſation during the whole day, nor 
ſhall I want a ſubject for meditation, at 
leaſt, till I hear from you again, and 
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you may believe I am not a little impa- 
tient for that favour, 

Now, my dear Harriot, let me give 
you my own ſentiments on this affair. 


Believe me, the more I reflect on this 


unexpected reconciliation, the leſs pro- 
ſpe& I ſee of the effects you ſo oblig- 
ingly predict. Yes, my dear, ſhout 
Mr. Beauchamp diſcloſe to him the ſitua- 
tion of his heart, depend upon it, the 
preſent friendſhip ſubſiſting between 
them, will vaniſh in a moment, and 
enmity, more irreconcilable than before, 
immediately take place. Will not my 
flight be imputed to him? Who wil 
perſuade Sir Joſeph that my retreat was 
not concerted with his nephew ? Is not 
every appearance againſt us? When he 
is once informed of my ſentiments in 
his favour, who will be able to convince 
kim of his miſtake? And can he ever 
pardon the deception? Will not the 
whole affair appear to him a premnedt- 

tated 
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tated ſcheme? He has no delicacy him- 
ſelf, and conſequently will not believe 
others have a greater ſhare. This, Har- 
riot, is my real opinion of the matter, 
Thar I rejoice moſt unfeignedly at their 
preſent ſituation is moſt certain, but I 
dare not, my dear friend, be quite fo 
ſmguine in my hopes as your partiality 
tor me makes you. Were I to advile, 
| ſhould certainly be againſt Mr. Beau- 
champ's making the important declara- 
tion. Let the affair reſt as it is: Provi- 
dence has, hitherto, preſerved me from 
that dreaded fate, let us then leave the 
event to time, nor, by a too precipitate 
diſcovery, entirely fruſtrate our hopes 
and expectations. Truſt me, I know 
the temper, the teaſing diſpolition of my 
tormentor better than even Harry does 
himſelf; at leaſt I ſhould judge ſo, were 
he to hope for any noble or generous 
action from him. Yes, my dear, the 
deagn he has once ſet his heart on, he 

Will 
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will if poſſible accompliſh, let who will 


be the ſufferer. I have but too much 


reaſon to be convinced of this horrid 
truth. Now a word or two, by way of 
concluſion, concerning my noble lord, 
Laſt Friday a meſſage from the caſtle 
proclaimed a viſit from the ladies and 
their gallant brother. In due time they 


arrived, and fine women they are, to 


do them juſtice. Nothing of the ſoft, 
the amiably winning, which I ſo much 
admire, but quite gay and town-bred, 
Do you aſk what character his lordſhip 
aſſumed on the occaſion? All life and 
ſpirit” to the company in general, and, as 
often as he found an opportunity, as 
paſſionate and aſſiduous to me. The 
ladies, I preſume, ſuppoſed his beha- 
viour merely the effects of his natural 


gallantry, but he took no ſmall pains 


to perſuade me to. the contrary. He 
did not fail to lament, in moſt plaintive 


ſtrains, the dreadful diſappointment he 
met 
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met with when he had laſt the honour 
of waiting on Lady Beverly. I found 
he had no ſuſpicion of my being at 
home, as her ladyſhip feared he would, 
| was perſuaded he had too good an 
opinion of his own perfections to enter- 
tain a thought ſo mortifying. He ex- 
preſſed great curioſity to know how I 
came to honour that part of the country 
with my preſence, and aſſured me, what- 
ever were my reaſons, he was thereby 
rendered the happieſt man in the world. 
1 Implored me not to leave it with ſuch 
ng ccrecy as I had left London: another 
as bock like that, would infallibly kill 
as him. He had never known a moment's 
peace from that day, till the delightful 
one in which he had the unſpeakable 
elicit y of meeting me with Lady Bever- 
y. But do, my dear, ſuppoſe the reſt 
you pleaſe: I am tired with the re- 
tive Petition, nor is it poſſible to tell you 
t he alf che flouriſhing ſpeeches his honour 


me | made, 
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made, but this I remember was the con- 0 
cluſion of the harangue: that he was, c 
and long had been, my moſt devoted, L 
and humble ſlave ; that time nor circum- 2h 
ſtance could ever make him otherwiſe, 1 1! 
with a long et ccetera of ſignificant decla. WW © 
rations to the ſame purpole, to all which, 
you may believe, I paid due credit and 
attention: though, whether I believe 
him or not, the conſequence to his lord. 

ſhip will be pretty much the ſame. 
Adieu, my dear Harriot, let me knoy 
what progreſs my two London ſwains 

make in their renewed friendſhip. 
E Milla BEVILLE 


SSSSSSSSSSS$$S$S9S888g899 
I. 
Miſs HaRkioT MoLESWORT H, 
Mis EMILIA BEvILLE. 
O, you will poſitively never forgiv 
my long ſilence? Why then ſhould 


I now take up my pen, ſince you wil 
U 
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2 of courſe, commit my poor trembling 
epiſtle, without mercy, to the flames? 
= Do ſo my dear but do you hear, Emilia? | 
—read it firſt, for it brings you the moſt 
ſe, joyoully ridiculous piece of news you 
hu. cer heard. The prettieſt ſcheme ! No- 
thing wanting, child, but your conſent 
and another perſon's, who ſhall at pre- 
ſent be nameleſs. This dear good foul 
Sir Joſeph, can think of nothing but 
matrimony : he is dying for want of a 
wedding. Liſten my dear: but don't 
be filly, Emilia, don't be ridiculous, 
nor look grave, even for half a moment, 
it what I am going to impart. 

[ need not remind you how many 
months our Caroline has played the 
widow : long enough in all conſcience ; 
long enough, mean, for her friends 
to be talking of another ſpouſe for 
her, — True, as you are alive! Now 


Oro 
a Ju are to guels who her next deary 
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co be, as the provident world lays, 
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Again I charge you, don't be ridiculous, 
— Only Henry Beauchamp, Junior Ef. 
-quire. Yes, my dear, fo ſays Sir Joſeph, 
fo ſays your dear papa, and ſo ſays your 
Caroline's dear uncle Stanhope ; for 
this pretty plot was concerted by thoſe 
three wiſe heads: by whoſe it will be 
di ſconcerted, I'll leave you to gueſs. Don't, 
however, imagine the day 1s fixed and 
all that not quite ſo faſt neither; but 
the venerable triumvirate are of opi- 
nion that ſuch an alliance will do mighty 
well. Sir Joſeph, you know, is to marry 
you, and ſo, my dear, as his nephew 
may perchance be diſappointed, in re- 
gard to being his heir, why the very 
conſiderate old gentleman means, by this 


match, to repair the ſaid diſappoint- 


ment? and ſecondly, Mr. Stanhope, in 
eonfideration of what your ſiſter ſuffer- 
ed, while under the care of his hopeful 
nephew, has conſented to make her 


worth his acceptance, Thirdly and 
laſtly, 
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laſtly, your papa agrees to the whole 
without a murmur, ſince nothing is 
required on his part, except the continu- 
ance of his promiſe in Sir Joſeph's fa- 
vour, ſhould you return. 

Thus have I given you the whole 
plan of their operations, as far as they 
are known or gueſſed at. Neither the 
nymph or ſwain are yet conſulted, but 
there is no doubt of their conſent, you 
know, You I think can anſwer for one, 
and I promiſe you I can anſwer for the 
other. I have time for no more, having 
company below, but could not delay 


ſending you this entertaining piece of 
intelligence. 


Adieu. Remember I write it merely 
to divert you : ſhould it have any other 
effect, it ſhall be my turn next to be of- 
fended. | 


Yours, 


HARRTOT MoLESWORTH: 


I 2 py 9 
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f 
. E T T E R LII. n 
Mijs EMILIA BE VILLE, to Miſc ; 
HARRIOT MoLESwORT RH. 1. 
A” Harriot, can I ſmile? can 1 be 
indeed read with indifference the "ny 


frightful news you tell me? Good hea- 
vens, my dear creature, ſhould gie affair 
you mention with ſo much unconcern * 
be true, what but miſery remains for 
your forſaken, your wretched Emilia 
Unlikely as their deſign may appear to 
you, who can enſure me 1t will never 
ſucceed ? Were I®preſent indeed—but, 
alas! he knows not, as you yourſelf 
confeſs, whether your unhappy friend 
is any Jonger in being! A thouſand 
circumſtances concur to render my ap- 
prehenſions too juſt, Caroline is hand- 
ſome, her fortune you tell me will be 
conſiderable. Ah, Harriot, theſe are 


powerful temptations ! Indeed, my dcar 
friend, 
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friend, I cannot ſmile : I own my weak- 


neſs, for ſuch you will no doubt call it. 


Yes, my dear, I own I cannot conquer 
my fears : they may be ridiculous, bur 
feel them, nevertheleſs. Ah, haften, 1 
beizech you, to reſtore my peace! I have 
nothing to write, nothing to tell you 
worth your attention. Lord B— is Here 
continually, he teazes me to death. H.s 
inportMicics fatigue my ſpirits. Why 
cannot I acknowledge to him I have no 
heart to give? Surely, that would con- 
1nce him his hopes are van. He 
might then be perſuaded to deſiſt from 
his fruitleſs purſuit, Nothing but this 
will induce him to believe he cannot in 
time conquer my indifference. He has 
too much vanity to doubt it, belicy:ng, 
as he does, I have no pre-engagement 
or partiality for another. Alas, Hatriot, 
how different are the effects of this re- 
conciliation likely to be, from whac you 
would have perſuaded me to expect! 
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Ah, my dear, my heart refuſed to obey : 
it knew the miſery I was born to ſuffer. 
I can write no more: what I have al- 
ready written will give you but little 
pleaſure. 

Adieu. For heaven's ſake, do not fo 
long neglect me as you have lately done, 


but relieve me from this tormenting 


ſuſpence : the certainty, whatever it may 
be, can hardly be more painful. 
EMILIA BEVILLE. 


Sb r 000000440:3406 


# 
LETTER LIII. 


Miſs Emilia BEVILLE, to Miſs 
HARRIOT MoLESWORTH. 


OULD you believe it, Harriot ? 
Miſs Smith has abſolutely be- 

trayed my ſecret to Lord B—. 
I, with Lady Beverly, had the other 


day been taking an airing: Miſs Smith 


declined going. When we returned, I 
found 
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found his lordſhip and her in deep diſ- 
courſe, but little imagined what had 
been the ſubject of their conference, I 
did not long remain a ſtranger to it, for 
at his next viſit I found he was ac- 
quainted with the whole affair: nor did 
he fail to upbraid me with cruelty, in- 
fincerity, and a thouſand other imperti- 
nent comptaints, He has ever ſince, 
till within theſe two or three days, be- 
haved like one diſtracted. One moment 
in deſpair, the next vowing revenge on 
his favoured rival. He will loſe his lite 
'o0ner than reſign his hopes. In ſhort, 
am now very ſeriouſly alarmed, nor is 
Lady Beverly leſs fo, notwithſtanding 
the change he has aſſumed in his beha- 
viour: he is, to appearance, quite re- 
ſigned, all reſignation. Complains, in- 
deed, of my ſeverity, but muſt endea- 
vour to bear his fate: his death will ſoon 
end his miſery, and this is all his conſo- 
lation. A behaviour ſo unlike himſelf, 
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the change too ſo ſudden from rage to 
this philoſophick calmneſs, gives me but 
too much reaſon to doubt its ſincerity, 
Lady Beverly has given Miſs Smith a 
reproof which does not ſit extreamly 
ealy upon her. She has not once ſince 
that lecture favoured me with a ſmile. 
1 have not yet determined on any thing, 
but am perſuaded this 1s no longer a 
place of ſafety. Do, for heaven's ſake, 
Harriot, think for me: adviſe me what 
is beſt, or whether you think I have 
any grounds for my apprehenſions. Yet 
Jam perſuaded you will, as you have 
ever been ſuſpicious of his intentions. 
Till this diſcovery, I own there did not 
appear to me any cauſe; but the ſcene is 
now greatly altered, 

Adieu: I can write no more, this wil! 
ſuffice to direct your reflections. I ſhall, 
with infinite impatience, expect the re- 


ſult of them, Do, my dear friend, con- 
| ſult 


* * 
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ſult your mamma, nor fail to let me 
know your ſentiments on the affair as 
ſoon as poſſible. 
Yours, 
EMITILIA BE VILLE. 


sss οα 
ER. 


Mifs HARRIOT MorrEtswoRTH, 70 


Miſs EMfLIA Bevitte. 


That vile Miſs Smith! You mull. 
poſitively leave Lady Beverly, you 
are no longer ſafe under her protection. 
| told mamma what had happened, and 
of the violent buſtle his lordſhip made. 


; ohe is entirely of my opinion that you 

ought to leave the hall immediately, and 
F orders me to tell you, ſhe inſiſts on your 
i giving her the pleaſure of your company 
5 till we ſee how things arc to be ſettled. 
. No more excuſes, therefore, but ſet off 


" inſtantly. Need I tell you how impa 
1 5 tient 
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tient I ſhall be for your arrival? Her 
-ladyſhip, I am perſuaded, cannot blame 
your precaution. She may regret her 
loſs, but muſt ſee the neceſſity there is 
for your journey. In my opinion there 
is an abſolute one for your being 
both ſpeedy and private. I may be 
_ deceived, but it will be erring on the 
ſafe ſide, 


Did I not tell you I never would 


pardon your folly if you expreſſed any 
degree of uneaſineſs at the pretty news 
I ſent you? Depend upon it, I mean 
to keep my word: all your apologies 
will be in vain. In vain will you im- 
plore forgiveneſs for your ridiculous 
- fears. While I only meant to amuſe you 
with the folly of the town, not forget- 
ing that of your good family ; behold 
you are dying, deſpairing, and fo forth, 
leſt your ſwain ſhould—what Ill anſwer 
for it he never will—forget all his vows 
of unalterable love. Ridiculous! I tell 

you 
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you it is not in his power. No my 
dear, thoſe who have once been your 
ſlave, have but ſmall chance of ever 
regaining their liberty. But what is 
ſtill a greater ſecurity, the youth has no 
deſire to break them: nor could even 
your eloquence, I give you my word, 
prevail on him to accept his freedom. 
But you are ſo deſperately fond of in- 
dulging thoſe melancholy reflections ! 
However, you will in a few days, I hope, 
be under my own eye, it ſhall be my 
fault then if you pay any more regard 
to thoſe filly ſtories than you ought, 
or they deſerve. If you do not inſtantly 
accept mamma's invitation I will abſo- 
lutely diſpatch a line or two to a cer- 
tain perſon, and at once deliver him 
from all his fears and ſuſpence on his- 
fair fugitive's account, I am poſitively 
ſerious, ſo chuſe which you will, 

Adieu. I am too impatient for your 
company to occaſion any delay by length- 


I 6 ening 
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ening my epiſtle: be you as conſiderate, 
as you value the friendſhip or fear the 
wrath of, 
Your 
HaRRTOT MoLESwoaTn. 


-mann 
rr. 


Miſs EMILIA BEVILIE, to NMI 
HARRIOT MOLESWORT EH. 


OOD heavens! my dear Harriet, 

by what an unfortunate, unex- 
pected accident was I prevented from 
ſeeing, as I fo fondly wiſhed, your atnt 
able family! I yet tremble when I re- 
flect on all that has paſſed ſince the fatal 
day I parted from my dear Lady Beverly. 
Till now I have found it impoſſible to 
give you the particulars, though I ſo im- 
patiently wiſh you to be informed of the 
dreadful change in my ſituation. Ah, 
my 
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my dear Harriot, you know not what I 
have ſuffered ſince that unfortunate day 
On the Tueſday, as I informed you 
was determined, I left the hall, accom- 
panied by her ladyſhip's woman, and a 
ſervant on horſeback, Jenny having de- 
fired permiſſion to continue a few weeks 
with her father, who has lately been ex- 
tremely ill. His lordſhip had been with 
us the day before, as indeed he was every 
day, He ſtill continued his calm, re- 
ſigned behaviour, though it was ealy to 
obſerve, by a thouſand inadvertencies, 
that he was not in reality the philoſopher 
he appeared. Why he choſe to aſſume 
2 character ſo new, we could not deter- 
mine, but were every hour more per- 
ſuaded it was not without deſign. to an- 
lwer ſome important purpoſe. If he 
meant thereby to prevent our entertain- 
ing any ſuſpicions of the vile ſcheme he 
had in fact concerted, his lordſhip was 
decerved, ſince it haſtened my reſolution 
ro 
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to leave the place where he was. HowT 
ſucceeded in my purpoſe, I am now go- 

ing, if my ſpirits will let me, to tell you. 
He took his leave, promiſing to re- 
turn the next day with his ſiſters, with 
whom, and ſome other company, we were 
to form a party for fiſhing. This en- 
gagement, you may beheve, did not pre- 
vent my intended journey. I left I. ady 
Beverly with infinite regret, nor could 
any thing, but the hopes I then had of 
ſeeing my dear Harriot, have diſpelled 
that melancholy which filled my heart 
when I loſt ſight of that hoſpitable abode. 
The weather was remarkably fine, and 
for the firſt day I had reaſon to believe 
ſhould receive great pleaſure from my 
journey; but we had not drove many 
miles, the next mogning, when I obſerved 
a man who frequently paſſed our chaiſe, 
and whoſe manner made me conclude 
he meant to rob us. I expreſſed my 
fears to my companion, who aſſured me 
there 


cre 
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there was no kind of danger, as things of 
that ſort did not happen thereabouts 
once in an age. Notwithſtanding this, 
was very much alarmed, and the more 
ſo, as we were juſt entering an extenſive 
common, a place of all others moſt likely 
to meet with ſuch an adventure. I was 
ſo intirely perſuaded this was his deſign, 
that I had almoſt reaſoned myſelf out of 
my fears, and was tolerably prepared to 
obey the expected commands ; but a 
few minutes relieved us from our appre- 
henſions. We ſaw a chaiſe following at 
a trifling diſtance : this gave us new 
life, and we were diverting ourſelyes 
with the man's diſappointment, if he 
had really any ſuch delign, when, in a 
few moments, our carriage was ſtopped 
by one of thoſe very people whoſe ap- 
pearance had given us ſo much fatis- 
faction, and I was inſtantly, in ſpite of all 
my tears and ſtruggles, hurricd, more dead 
than alive, into the chaiſe I kad before 

ſeen. 
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ſeen. It drove off like lightning, nor 
can I give you any account of what was 
my companion's fate, as it was a conſi- 
derable time before I recovered from the 
ſwoon into which my terrors had thrown 
me. 

Can you, my dear Harriot, form to 
yourſelf any idea of my dreadful ſitua- 
tion, or my diſtraction, when I ſhall tell 
you, that on opening my eyes, the firſt 
perſon 1 beheld was the vile, the unge- 
nerous Lord B——, ſcated by my ſide? 
He held one of my hands, and was en- 
deavouring to calm my fears by a thou- 
ſand hateful proteſtations. I had not 
power to. give him any anſwer, but 
taintly ſcreaming with terror and aſto- 
niſhment, again loſt my ſenſes, nor can 
I tell you hq long I remained in that 
condition, Ah why, my dear friend, 


am I not ſtill in that happy inſenſibility 
Infinitely happy, when compared to my 
preſent miſcrable ſituation | But-my days 


of 
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of ſorrow were not to end fo ſoon: I 
was again reſtored to life and wretched- 
neſs. I found myſelf on a bed, ſur- 
rounded by ſeveral mean looking people, 
who were, with great care and tender- 
neſs, endeavouring to aſſiſt his lordſhip 1 in 
recovering me from my ſwoon. Thank 
heaven! cried he, when I began to 
breathe ; thank heaven, the dear creature 
lives! How exceſi ve muſt have been her 
irght ! But leave us now, my friends, I 
hope your aſſiſtance is no longer ne- 
ceſſary: you may go. Ah, for heaven's 
fake, exclaimed I with wildneſs in my 
looks, do not forſake me, do not leave 
me in the power of this vile man! Save 
me, ah ſave me, from his dreaded pre- 
lence! Q do not go! Hear me, I be- 
ſeech you, and do not, by ydur abſence, 
drive me to deſpair ! Leave us, ſaid he, 
with great compolure ; her ſpirits are 
not yet calm: a few moments will re- 
[tore her to peace. They withdrew with 

apparent 
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apparent regret, but overawed by his 
repeated commands. Again he offered 
to take my hand. Be compoſed, my 
lovely creature, cried he ; hear me, ſuffer 
me to explain myſelf, permit me to give 
you my reaſons for what I have done: 
do not condemn me unheard. Ah, my 


charming Emilia, you will rather 'pity 
than blame me, when informed of the 
motives which induced me to act as [ 
have done. You know not, my angel, 
with what ardour I have long loved, 
long adored you. Ah, could I then 
tamely reſign thoſe inimitable charms to 
the fond wiſhes of another? By hea- 
vens, my cruel, my unkind Emilia, death 
would have been infinitely leſs dreadful 
than ſuch a ſacrifice. Yes, my adored 
Emilia, I love you with a paſſion more 
fervent, more ſincere, than ever yet pol- 
ſeſſed the heart of man. Tell me, could 
I then reſign you to the happy, the en- 
vied Beauchamp Ah, he is now but 
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too happy, favoured as he is by the molt 
lovely of her ſex ! — Impoſlible ! — By 
heavens I would not, to be maſter of the 
univerſe, give up the delightful hope I 
have ſo long cheriſhed, of one day call- 
ing you mine, 

And can you, my lord, cried I inter- 
rupting him, can you believe this the 
way moſt likely to ſucceed in that deſign? 
ls it poſſible you ſhould have the vanity 
to perſuade yourſelf I would ever conſent 
to give you my hand, after this baſe, 
* this ungenerous treatment? No, fir, 
to vhatever you may reſolve upon, what- 
a. Joer may be your preſent honourable 
* intentions, be aſſured I ſhall ever look 
u opon you as the moſt worthleſs and deſ- 
* picable of your ſex. J am, indeed, in 
ire ur power, but take care, fir, how you 


of. erciſe that authority you have ſo meanly 
ald acquired: I have friends, who will not 
on. mely ſuffer me to be injured, Here 


y ſpirits forſook me, and tears, in ſpite 
of 


8 
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of all my efforts to reſtrain them, ran 
ſtreaming from my eyes. I did not wiſh 
him to know the exceſs of my fears. 
He threw himſelf at my feet, nor 
could I prevent his preſſing my almoſt 
lifeleſs hand to his lips. It was with dif- 
ficulty I kept myſelf from fainting. He 
again began to apologize for Lis beha- 
viour, aſſuring me J had nothing to car 
from that power I fo cruelly mentioned: 
all he meant was to prevent my mar- 
riage with his too fortunate rival. Pro- 
miſe me, ſaid he, my charming Emilia, 
that you will never give your hand t9 
that happy man, and I will patiently 
wait till I can, by my conſtant, my un- 
remittcd aſiiduity, gain that place in your 
heart I once flattered my ſelf 1 already 
poſſeſſed, Tell me you will forgive my 
—perhaps too raſh — ſtep, which love 
alone induced me to take; ſay you will 
forgive, and ſuffer me to hope that time, 


and the fervor of my paſſion, may pro- 
duce 
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1 WW duce ſome favourable change in your 
1 Wl fentiments | I cannot, my lovely crea- 
ture, by heavens, I cannot ſupport your 
r Wl indifference. You need not fear it, my 
ſt bord, interrupted I. Believe me, my heart 
s not ſo inſenſible to wrongs, as to look 
ic Wl vith indifference on the perſon who 
could treat me as your lordſhip has 
Ir done: No, fir, depend upon it, I ſhall 
1; ever retain a due ſenſe of your exalted 
Ts merit, He was going to reply, when a 
0- Wl ſervant entered to inform him the chaiſe 


la, vas ready. He immediately aroſe, and 
o taking my hand, would have led me to 
tl WH it. 1 ſtruggled, ſcreamed for help, im- 
plored him in the moſt moving terms 
2ur not to kill me with terror: I would die, 
| ſaid, a thouſand deaths rather than be 
again in his power: but all my efforts 
were in vain, no one heard or regarded 
my cries, and I was conveycd to the car- 
riage, which inſtantly drove off with 1n- 
credible ſwiftneſs. In this manner we 

travelled 
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travelled for ſeveral hours, without meet. 
ing a creature from whom I could im. 
plore aſſiſtance; for this I was determin. 
ed to do, from the firſt perſon I faw 
I took care not to let his lordſhip ſee 
my deſign, leſt he ſhould endeavour to 
prevent it. My prayers at length were 
heard. | 

We had juſt paſt through a ſmall 
village, where I had in vain tryed to 
alarm the inhabitants with my cries, 
when I ſaw a poſt-chaiſe coming towards 
us, attended by ſeveral ſervants on horſe- 
back. I was determined if poſſible, to 
make myſelf heard by ſome of them, 
My lord ſeemed to ſuſpe& my deſign, 
and appeared irreſolute on what to re- 
ſolve. I faid not a word till within 


hearing, left I ſhould confirm his ſuſpi- 
cions, but no ſooner were they within 
the reach of my voice than, collecting 
all my force, I gave a violent ſcream, 
and, in the moſt moving terms, implored 
them 
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them to help a poor diſtreſſed creature, 


who was forcibly conveyed from her 
friends, and whoſe ruin was unavoidable, 
unleſs reſcued from the power of him 
who had thus cruelly uſed her. I con- 
tinued my cries, in ſpite of all his ef- 
forts to prevent me. My voice reached 
them, they drove up, his lordſhip leap- 
ed from the chaiſe, as did my deliverers 
from theirs. But ah! my dear Harriot, 
who can deſcribe my aſtoniſhment, when 
I diſcovered them to be Sir Joſeph and 
his nephew, the amiable Beauchamp ? 
The ſurprize was too much: my ſpirits, 
which were before almoſt exhauſted, 
now entirely forſook me, I had only 
855 power to call in a faultring voice on 
his name, and inſtantly fell ſenſeleſs 


hin down in the chaiſe. Whether he heard 
{pt me I knew not, nor can I tell you what 
hin paſſed during my ſwoon. But imagine, 
* it you can, what was my unſpeakable 


joy, when recovered from that inſenſi- 
bility, 
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bility, to find at my feet my no leſs 
delighted and aſtoniſhed deliverer! 

They had conveyed me back to the 
village I mentioned, not thinking it pro. 
per to determine on any thing till I was 
able to join in the conſultation. My firſt 
words were all confuſion and diſorder: 
the terror in my looks gave the amiable 
Beauchamp infinite pain. He, with a 
foftneſs, a gentleneſs no language can 
deſcribe, endeavoured to remove my 
fears, aſſuring me I was no longer in 
any danger: he would preſerve me at 
the hazzard of his life. Then, preſſing 
my hand with tranſport to his lips, er- 
treated me to be compoſed and depend 
on his protection, who only wiſhed to 
live that he might convince me how 
inexpreſſibly dear I was to his heart. 

Can you, my dear Harriot, conceive 
my joy, or the exceſſive pleaſureÞ-icit, 
on being delivered from my frightful 


firuation, and that 'too by the only man 
on 
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on earth to whom I wiſhed to be oblig- 
ed? It was long before I could prevail 
on him to inform me of what had 
paſſed, during my ſwoon, or how [I 
came to be conveyed to that place. He 
had ſo many pleaſing, ſo many more in- 
tereſting things to ſay, that it was not 
poſſible for him to give any attention 
to the queſtion I every moment aſked. 
At laſt, however, though not without 
a hundred interruptions, I learnt that 
ne had wounded his lordſhip, who grew 
quite outragious, when he found him- 
{lf likly to be robbed of the prize he 
had obtained by ſuch unjuſtifiable 
means. On ſeeing Mr. Beauchamp, he 
mſtantly drew his ſword, who was then 
obliged to follow his example in his awn 
defence. At that moment he ſaw me. 
judge, my lovely Emilia, ſaid he, whe- 
„ber Iawas likely to be more cool than 
7 11s furious lordſhip, after that animating 
* baht! Any one, in your ſituation, had 
nll Vor. II. K a right 
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a right to my aſſiſtance ; what then mu: 
have been my emotions, when I found 
the cries which had alarmed me were 
-uttered by my long-loſt, my adored 
Emilia! We fought: my lord was 
Nightly wounded, and is by this time 
ſome miles on his journey. Where he 
means to go, I know not, but I took 
particular care to have him properly 
attended. 

Till that moment, I had forgot— 
ſo great was my joy and ſurpriſe—that 
I had alſo ſeen Sir Joſeph. This thought 
gave a damp to my tranſports, and a 
thouſand tormenting fears again took 
poſſeſſion of my heart. I haſtily en- 
quired of Mr. Beauchamp what was 
become of him, yet trembling to hear 
his anſwer to my queſtion, He tobe 
me his uncle was then in the houſe, 
but had, in ſtepping too haſtily from 
his chaiſe, ſprained his ancle, the pain 
of which was ſo. violent, that he was 

unable 
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unable to move vithout the utmoſt 
difficulty. Need. I tell you, my charm- 
ing Emilia, continued he, that the 
greateſt mortification he receives from 
the accident is, his not being able to 
attend his ſtill adored angel ? Ah, who 
that once has loved the amiable Miſs 
Beville, can ever hope or wiſh to regain 
his freedom ? Impoſſible ! Yet, on this 
hope alone, depends my future peace 


and felicity. At that moment, a ſer- 


vant informed him Sir Joſeph deſired 
to ſee him, He left me Harriot. Need 
I fay it was with infinite regret, tho? 
but for a few minutes ? 

It was now I had time to reflect on 
the amazing adventure I had juſt mer 
witch. Though I had great reaſon to be 
thankful for my deliverance from Lord 
B—'S power, and was inexpreſſibly ſo, 
yet was it poſſible, my dear friend, 
not to be tormented with a thouland 


apprehenſions on Sir Joſeph's account? 
K 2 I had 
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J had juſt been informed of his horrid 
conſtancy : what then had I to hope? 
Nay, had I not every thing to fear from 
his hated perſecutions? He was till 
a ſtranger to his nephew's ſentiments, 
nor was it likely the knowledge of them 
would produce any very agreeable ef- 
feats. My reflections did not in the leaſt 
contribute to reſtore my peace : on the 
contrary, when my deliverer returned, 
he found me overwhelmed with melan- 
choly and dejection. The dread of 
ſeeing my family, to whom I was. now 
to be conveyed (for was it poſſible to 
make, with any hopes of ſucceſs, any 
other propoſal ?) gave me inexpreſſible 
uneaſineſs. I was really in terrors at 
the thoughts of meeting them, after all 
that had happened, yet ſaw no poſſibility 
of avoiding it. 


He informed me, Sir Joſeph was pre- 


paring to pay me his reſpects. Do not 


be alarmed, ſaid he, with infinite ten- 
derneſs, 
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derneſs, on obſerving my emotions, at 
tlie mention of his juſtly dreaded name: 
hope with me, that he will be more 
generous than to perſevere in a deſign 
which he ſees fo extreamly diſagreea- 
ble. Ah, my lovely Emilia, what but 
this ſweet hope could preſerve my life ? 
Viead with him to fave you from the 
commands of your too obftinate father : 
uic all your loft perſuaſive eloquence, 
while with him on your journey, to con- 
vince him you mult be miſerable, unleſs 
treed from his addreſies. Can he reſiſt? 
ls it in nature he thould not yield to 
tuch gentle, ſuch moving entreaties ?— 
Yet, will not that diſplay of your inimi- 
able graces. more deeply wound that 
heart you mean to ſet at liberty ?—I 
know not what to adviſe, but, thank 
heaven, you are again reſtored to my 
- Wonging fight ! That heaven will, I truſt, 
Xt remove the obſtacles that at preſent diſ- 
n- Wiract my heart, Tell me, my adored 
8. K 3 Emilia, 
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Emilia, ſay, will you never yield your 
hand, however you may be preſſed on 
the dreadful ſubject? I had only time 
to give him my hand, accompanied by 
a look that fully anſwered his important 
queſtion. His uncle that moment enter- 
ed the room. 

It is not in my power to deſcribe to 
you his ridiculous behaviour. What 
with the pain of his ſprained ancle, 
and the joy of ſeeing your poor terrified 
friend, his face expreſſed the moſt ex- 
traordinary emotions you can poſſibly 
conceive, He kiſſed my hand with 
amazing rapture, and would, I pre- 
ſume, have thrown himſelf at my feet, 
had he been able; but, thank heaven, 
he was not in a condition to be ſo ex- 
treamly gallant. Much was ſaid of the 
unexpected meeting, and as much on 
the cruelty of my impenetrable heart : 
all which you may, if you pleaſe, ſup- 
poſe, in whatever words you chink molt 
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ſuitable to the occaſion. But for the 


accident I met with in quitting my 
chaiſe, ſaid he, caſting a moſt wo-begone 
look at his wrapped-up leg; that vile 
Lord B— ſhould not have eſcaped my 
uſt vengeance: his life ſhould have 
paid for the ou - has been guilty 
of, But my nephew has, in ſome mea- 


ture, puniſhed his preſumption, nor do 
believe he will again be in haſte to 


incur my diſpleaſure.— But to ſhorten as 
much as poſſible this tedious ſtory. 

You may now, if you pleaſe, imagine 
me ſeated by his {ide in the chaiſe, and 
driving with all convenient ſpeed to 
London. As we approached our part 
of the town, I was in the moſt painful 
azitations, but when we ſtopped at our 
door, I really thought 1 ſhould have 
tainted : I could ſcarce breathe, my heart 


beat, nor was it poſſible for me to ſtir 


without aſſiſtance. Fortunately for me, 
neither my father nor mother was at 
K 4. home. 
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home. I was led into the houſe by my 
limping companion, who, after a thou- 
ſand flouriſhing ſpeeches to me, and 
whiſpering ſomething to my mother's 
woman, who came to receive me, he 
took his leave, retugging to the chaiſe in 
violent pain. She ſaw I was ill, and 
immediately got me ſome drops. This 
gave me ſome relief, and I found ſpi- 
rits to aſk her a few queſtions about 
my family, which ſhe anſwered with 
amazing volubility, and would have 
continued talking till now, had I given 
her the encouragement ſhe wiſhed, My 
affairs were a copious ſubject, and mà 
voluntary return, as ſhe no doubt thought 
it, puzzled her not a little. 

O miſs, ſaid ſhe, how pleaſed will my 
lady be with this change in your incli— 
nations! You cannot think what a vio- 
lent buſtle and to do, your elopement 
made in this family : but your return 
will make every thing eaſy, all that's 
| paſt 
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paſt will be forgot and forgiven. Poor 


Sir Joſeph | O dear me miſs, you know 


not what that good gentleman has ſuffer- 


ed on your account! Indeed I never 
thought he- would have ſurvived his 


cruel diſappointment; but he ſeems 


now all happineſs. I was, you may be- 
lieve, nuſs, aſtoniſhed to ſee you return 
ſo unexpectedly with his honour, but 
fince I ſee it is your own free will, I 
rejoice at my very heart, for I ſee no 
other way to reſtore peace here but by 
your marriage. Mrs. Stanhope too 
may be ma' m you haven't heard of her 
lady ſhip's intended match— not, indeed, 


that 1 think, it will ever come to paſs, 
though it's ſo much talked of. And 


why, cried I with roo much emotion, 


do you think it will not? Why, miſs, 
I think the young gentleman's heart is 


otherwiſe engaged, nay, I am pretty 
lure of it, It is true, they have not 
yet aſked his opinion of their deſign, 


K 5 but 
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but I think he knows it, and rather 
fears than wiſhes to be more particu- 

larly informed or conſulted. 
This gave me ſome conſolation. I 
found my mother was not to ſup at 
home, and being exceſfively fatigued 
both in mind and body, determined not 
to ſee them that night. I wrote a note 
'to prepare them for the unexpected 
interview, and to apologize for not pay- 
ing my reſpects to them till the morn- 
ing. Thus I ordered the maid to deliver 
the moment they came home, and then 
retired to my apartment. In van [I 
endeavoured to reſt, ſleep fled from my 
eyes, in ſpite of my fatigue, nor did I 
cloſe them till near five in the morning. 
I was up by eight, finding it impoſſi- 
ble to reſt, and fat in agonies not to 
be conceived, waiting for the dreaded 
interview. I wiſhed, yet trembled at 
the thoughts of a meeting. I would 
have given worlds to have had it over, ! 
| cndeayoured 
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endeavoured. to imagine all they would 
ſay, and prepared my anſwers in the 
beſt and moſt ſatisfaftory manner I poſſi- 
bly could. I had not courage to go 
down without being ſent for, My break- 
faſt was ſent up, and about an hour 
after I was ordered to attend my father. ' 
It was impoſſible to obey immediate- 
ly; my terrors were fo great I was 
obliged to take ſome hartſhorn, and I 
thought I ſhould have fainted, in ſpite 
of ail the pains I had taken to prepare 
myſelf, I made ſeveral attempts to 
wall, but for near half an hour found | 1 0 
all my efforts in vain. At laſt, with 
great difficulty, I reached his apart- 
ment, but no ſooner did the ſervant open 
the door, than, endeavouring to run and 


: throw myſelf at his fect, my ſtrength 
J failed me: I could only reach the firſt 1 
t chair, and inſtantly fainted, When I | 


d recovered, I found him and my mother , 
[ in deep Conſultation ; ti were talling 

| | K 0 with 
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with great earneſtneſs, nor could I doubt 
its being about your unhappy friend. 
Now followed a ſcene I never ſhall for- 
get. Good heavens! what a rage! | 
am only amazed, weakened as I was 
with the apprehenſions J had ſuffered, 
that I am now alive and able to give 
you this account, 

My father had that morning been 
with Sir Joſeph, who was not able to 
wait on him. There he learned the 
particulars of the whole affair; I mean 
of his meeting and delivering me from 
Lord B—; more he was ignorant of, 
as I had not taken the trouble to in- 
form him either where I was going, or 
from whence his lordſhip had taken me. 
I now defired leave to inform my fa- 
ther of both. It was not without diffi- 
culty he would ſuffer me to ſpeak. My 
mother at laſt prevailed, and I gave him 
a very particular account of every thing 
that had happened ſince I left him, as 

well 
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well as my motives for ſo doing, but 
when I begun to beg he would no longer 
perſecute me on that account, he ſtop- 
ped me with fury in his looks, telling 
me, I ought to think myſelf extreamly 
fortunate, that a man of Sir . Joſeph's 
rank and fortune, would {till condeſcend 
to accept me for his wife, after the ſcan- 
dalous imprudence I had been guilty 
of, and the diſgrace I had brought on 
all thoſe who had the misfortune to be 
related to me. Thank your ſtars, con- 
tinued he, that I do not from this mo- 
ment abandon you for ever; and be 
aſſured the rexſon I do not, is owing to 
the interpoſition of your infatuated 
lover, who has implored me to forgive 
you, as he allo means to do.—Repoice 
at his amazing condelcenti:on, and pre- 
pare immediately to accept, with grati- 
tude, his generous, his unmerited offer. 
Go, added he, with a look that made 
me tremble, go; and when every thing 

1s 
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is ready you ſhall be ſent for. I could 
only anſwer with my tears, they fell, my 
dear Harriot, in great abundance, but 
fell in vain. I returned to my apart- 
ment in a ſituation which muſt have 
excited pity in any hearts but theirs, 
who alone were able to give this con- 
ſolation; and they, alas! refuſed it. 
Ah, my dear friend, muſt I then at 
laſt yield to their cruel commands, after 
all the means I have vainly uſed to pre- 
vent their horrid purpoſe? Alas! I ſee 
no poſſibility of avoiding that dreadful 
fate. 

Adieu. I leave you to write to my 
dear Lady Beverly. How ſhocked will 
ſhe be at this melancholy change in my 
affairs! The only conſolation I now 
experience, is from my tormentor's con- 
finement. My father did not conde- 
ſcend to inform me of it, fearing, I 
ſuppoſe to give me pleaſure, but one 
of the {eryvants told me, the ſurgeons 
are 
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are of opinion the hurt he received 
may be attended with very dangerous 
conſequences, as it was not properly 
managed when the accident happened, 
nor is it, as he then believed, only a 
ſprain, Of his nephew, you may be- 
lieve, I can hear nothing. Who, my 


dear Harriot, in this houſe would dare 


to give mo any intelligence of him? Nay, 
indeed, they know not that I would de- 
fire it. | | 
Farewell. Compaſſionate your 
EMuILIA Bevitie. 
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To the SAME. 


TILL miſerable! ſtill in the moſt 
unhappy ſituation ! No hopes of re- 
lief ! every one determined to render my 

future life compleatly wretched |! 
Ah, 
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Ah, my dear Harriot, but for the 
- fortunate accident that ſtill confines 
Sir Joſeph, I muſt before now have been 
his, in ſpite of all my prayers and tears, 
Yes, my dear friend, they only wait 
his dreaded recovery, which, thank hea- 
ven, is not likly to be perfected ſoon. 
The pain ariſing from his ancle which 
is miſerably inflamed, has thrown him 
into a fever, and his impatience at this 
delay to his happineſs, as he is pleaſed 
to call it, adds conſiderably to his diſ- 
order. Ah, why am I obliged to re- 
joice at the miſery of any of my fellow 
creatures? Yet can I fail to be thank- 
ful for this delay ? Do you not forgive 
me, Harriot? Am I not pardonable, 
when it is conſidered how entirely my 
felicity depends on that even: ? 

I have not heard, nor can I now hope 
to hear, one word from kis (perhaps as 
anxious) nephew. Who now will be 
ſo much my friend as to take the charge 
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of a letter from him? How much do I 
[roret leaving Jenny in the country |! 
She now might have been of ſervice to 
me. I dare not truſt any other ſervant, 
eſt ſhe ſhould betray me to my father. 
Ah what then would I do? — I know 
not, my dear Harriot, I am half dif- 
racted with my fears. I would give 
worlds for a line from him. He 1s con- 
tinually with his uncle: he might in- 
form me of a thouſand things which I 
die with impatience to learn. Every 
thing is done here with the greateſt 


ſerecy, I am never conſulted, ſcarce 


ndeed ſpoken to once in the day. Ah, 
Harriot, a letter Tis abſolutely from 
iimfelf O my foreboding, my beat- 
ng heart !—]I have ſcarce ſpirits to read 
the dear contents. It was brought me 


this moment by one of the maids, Who 


delivered it with an air of great ſecrecy. 
Adieu: you ſhall know what news it 
brings before I finiſh this. 
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It is paſt, my dear friend! All my 
hopes are vaniſhed, and I am now in- 
deed compleatly wretched ! Good hea- 
vens! what a letter !—Yet, were not 
my hopes entirely vaniſhed before ?— 
Why then this new affliction ?—Alas 1 
know not why.— Too ſure, I had fondly 
flattered myſelf, Providence would yet, 
by ſome unforeſeen means, deliver: me 
from deſpair; but that pleaſing, that 
deluſive hope is gone! Yes, my dear 
friend, gone for ever! and I hay. only 
to wait my doom with patient reſigna- 
tion.— Alas! Harriot, the amiable Beau- 
champ 1s loſt in deſpair 3 hear the 
particulars. 

Finding all my endeavours to change 
his uncle's purpoſe had been fruitlels, 
and that my marriage was at all events 
to be concluded immediately on Jus 
recovery, he determined to reveal the 
long-concealed ſentiments of his heart, 
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in hopes that might prevail, as all other 
means had been ineffectual. — At the 
worſt he could but be wretched, 

After waiting ſome time for a favou- 
rable moment, he deſired to be left alone 
with his uncle, and immediately ac- 
quainted him with the whole progreſs 
of his love, declaring his future happi- 
neſs depended wholly on the anſwer he 
was going to receive, and apologizing 
for having ſo long concealed from his 
knowledge the important ſecret, Need 
I tell you what followed ?—Alas ! my 
dear friend, his rage was inconceiveable. 
He inſtantly forbid him his houſe, 
charging him never, on any pretence, to 
come again into his preſence. He had 
now done with him and his: he from 
that hour renounced him, nor would 
ever ſee him more. All the dreadfully 
diſappointed Harry could urge in his 
defence ſignified nothing, he would not 
hear him, nor liſten to any thing he 

could 
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could ſay. His rage was more violent 
than you can imagine or any language 
deſcribe. Now tell me, my dear Har- 
riot, am I not in a ſituation that highly 
merits your pity and compaſſion? — 
Alas I ſhall not live to make the deſired 
lacrifice: my death will deliver me 
from that more dreadful misfortune, 
Yes, my dear friend, I fecl I cannot 
long ſupport this painful conflict, my 
heart will break, and at once releaſe 
me from this world of miſery.—Yet, 
can I then leave the amiable Harry ? 
Leave him a prey to grief and affliction ! 
— Ah, I eannot ſupport that tormenting 
thought! ; | 
Pity me Harriot, pity me, for I am 

undone.— Adieu. 
EMuILIA BEVILLE. 


P. S. A whiſpering meſſage delivered 
to my father at dinner, ſince I wrote the 
above letter, has given me great uneaſi- 
neſs, 
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neſs. By his looks, and the haſte he 
made to leave us, even before the cloth 
was taken away, I am perſuaded ſome- 
thing of importance is in agitation.— 
What it can-be heayen only knows. 

I forgot to tell you I have not yet 
ſeen Caroline, ſhe has been ſome days, 
and ſtill is, at Windſor, with her uncle 
Stanhope, but is expected next week. 


Adieu. 
F 
t 
? r 


To the SAME. 


E JOICE, my amiable Harriot, re- 


late, but happy friend! Do not be too 
much ſurpriſed at this unuſual ſaluta- 
tion; it is indeed a very unuſual one 


- 1th me, but Providence at length takes 
15 ty on your Emilia: her miſery is at an 


end, 
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end, and nothing appears but proſpedts 
of the moſt perfect felicity. Yes, my 
dear Harriot, thank heaven my days of 
affliction are paſt and gone, I hope, for 
ever. I am now more at a loſs for 
words to expreſs my joy, than ever | 
was to deſcribe my grief; but no wonder, 
I have till now been but little: accuſtom. 
ed to write on ſuch delightful ſubjects. 

My father yes, my dear friend—m 
father forgives, and is reconciled to hiz 
delighted daughter. My mother too, 
forgets my many faults, and with great 
goodneſs ſhares in my unſpeakable Joy 
My Caroline too but let me not antict 
pate the pleaſure you will receive from 
the news I am going to write you, i 
my emotions do not prevent my vet} 
obliging intention,—Yet let me uſt in. 
form you, to compleat the rapture you 
are, I am perſuaded, already in, that 
the amiable, the tranſported Harry, has 


this moment left me, on my telling hum 
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] was going to write to my Harriot.— 
Whether are you more amazed or de- 
l lighted ? 

You may remember I told you in my 
laſt, of a meſſage which was delivered 
in a whiſper to my father while at. dinner. 
Yet, perhaps, you have forgot that cir- 
cumſtance, ſince, I bluſhing own, it is 
almoſt an age ſince you received the let- 
ter in which the ſaid whiſper was men- 
tioned ; but forgive me: ah you know 


pened to prevent my uſual punctuality ! 
He left us, as I told. you, immediately 
after dinner, nor did I ſee either mamma 
or him again till the next morning at 
breakfaſt, When I entered: they were 
deeply engaged in converſation : there 
was a ſomething in their looks and man- 
ner, that ſpoke great concern and anxie- 


q ty. I would have given the univerſe 
* could I have read their thoughts. In 
* vain I endeavourcd to unravel the per- 
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plexing myſtery, not one word © was 
uttered, in my hearing, that could give 
me the leaſt information. Finding my 
- preſence only prevented the continua- 
tion of their dilcourſe, I retired the 
moment I had done, nor was delired to 
keep my ſcat. | 
very moment now appeared an age 
till dinner, as I then hoped they would 
be more communicauve, not doubting 
but it was my affairs that were under 
conſideration. My then anxiety is not to 
be expreſſed. The hour for dining came 
at laſt, but no explanation followed; 
all was filence; but very myſterious 
looks in both. I was again obliged to 
withdraw in the moſt tormenting {uſ: 
pence, nor was I delivered from that 
painful ſituation for ſeveral tedious days, 
At laſt, when I was really almoſt dead 
with apprehenſions, I was ordered to 
attend my father in his dreſſing- room: 
my mother, the {-rvant informed me, 

was 
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was alſo there. With trembling ſteps 
I obeyed the command, and had very 
near, as I had once done before, on a 


like occaſion, fainted, as I approached 


the door : by the aſſiſtance of my ſalts, 
however, this delay was prevented, and 
I, in obedience to orders, took my ſeat. 

How very little, ſaid my father, with 


2 look more mild than any he had aſſum- 


ed for many months, do you deſerve 
the generous treatment you have ever 
met with, from the man to whom you 
dave given ſo many repeated cauſes of 
offence! Were J to be governed by 
my juſt reſentment, I ſhould certainly 
do every thing in my power to prevent 
what he intends, notwithſtanding. your 
treatment of him. It is by him, who 


11 retains a friendſhip for you, that I7 


am prevailed upon to forget what is 
paſt, Yes, continued he, Sir Joſeph, 
whole generous offers you have fo per- 
verſly, fo imprudently rejected, is dy- 
Vor. II L ling. 
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ing. Whether your obſtinate, your very 
*undutiful behaviour, is in any meaſure 
the cauſe, I will not determine, as 1 


have, at his deſire, promiſed no longer 
to upbraid or treat you with that ſeveri- 
ty you fo juſtly deſerve. Yes, Emilia, 
his life is now in imminent danger: 
there are but ſmall hopes of his reco- 
very. As a proof of that paſſion he 
has ſo long honoured you with, he 
means to leave you a preſent which ought 
to make you bluſh for your ingratitude. 
He has deſired I will permit you to pay 
him a viſit, I have promiſed to oblige 
| him, unleſs you, with your uſual per- 
4 verineſs, refuſe to obey my orders. If 
you are diſpoſed for once to oblige both 
him and me, prepare to accompany 
your mother in half an hour; by that 
time I ſhall be ready to attend you. 

I will be filent, my dear friend, ſince 
it 1s impoſſible to give you any idea of 
my emotions at that moment. Never, 

ſure, 


ſome 
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ſure, was ſituation more truly perplex- 
ing! I durſt not expreſs the exceſſive 
joy I felt at the hopes of being freed 
from Sir Joſeph's perſecution, as that 
deſirable bleſſing was to be obtained by 
ſuch unfortunate means. I found it 
impoſſible to make any reply, but im- 
nediately left the room, to prepare, as 
was ordered, for the mourntul viſit. 
iy thoughts were all confuſion, I ſcarce 
knew either what I did or ſaid. Jo re- 
joice, ſhocked even myſelf; yet, was 
ir poſſible to avoid feeling a moſt un- 
ieigned pleaſure ? 

[ was called for before my ſpirits 
were half compoſed, and arrived at his 
louſe in much Jeſs time than I thought 
t poſſible to do, 

When the coach ſtopped, my heart 
began to beat with the moſt violent 
palpitations: my emotion were ex- 
treamly painful, nor was I able, for 
ſome moments, to bear the dreaded in- 
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terview: at laſt, however, I thought 
_ myſelf tolerably prepared, and offered 
to follow my mother, which I accord- 
ingly did. But, good heavens ! my dear 
creature, how was I ſhocked, when 1 
beheld the condition to which the poor 
dying Sir Joleph was reduced | Tears 
inſtantly filled my eyas, and all the 
cruel treatment I had received on his 
account, was at that moment forgot. He 
ſaw my emotions, and expreſſed, in faint 


and broken accents, the joy my pity 


gave him. 
I am dying, my lovely Emilia, ſaid 
he, making an effort to take my hand, 


which I gave him without reluctance: 


yes, my cruel, my {till adored Emilia, 
I am dying: I ſhall no more torment 
you with an unfortunate paſſion, you 
will in a few hours, perhaps, be freed 


from "that mortification which has al- 


ready given you ſo much trouble, Can 
you forgive, as well as pity the man Who 
has 
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has been the cauſe of ſo much uneaſ- 
neſs? Can you forget the pains I have 
unhappily occaſioned ? I could not an- 
wer, my tears would not ſuffer me to 
ſneak, but they fully expreſſed my ſor- 
row. He was ſatisfied, and preſſing my 
nand to his lips, ſaid, he ſhould now 
die content. Then turning to my fa- 
ther, begged he would do him the fa- 
vour to ſtep into the next room and fetch 
the preſent he meant to leave me as a 
teſtimony of his love, which he implored 
me to accept, and value for his fake, if 
nod for its own, I aſſured him I ſhould 
cver retain a moſt grateful remembrancz 
of his generous deſigns in my favour 
without any ſuch memorial, but I would, 
nevertlieleſs, accept with pleaſure, any 
he thought proper to offer, and for ever 
prelerve and highly eſteem it on his 
account, He was going to expreſs his 
ſatisfaction, but was prevented by the 
return of my father. — But ah, Harriot, 
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' who can deſcribe my aſtoniſhment, or ſur- 
priſe, when 1 ſaw him followed by Mr. 
Beauchamp? It is utterly impoſſible: 
my looks only could teſtify my unſpeak- 
able amazement. Every one ſeemed to 
enjoy my perplexity. At laſt, Sir Joſeph 
taking his hand, This, ſaid he, is the 
preſent J mean to leave you, my charm- 
ing Emilia. Will you, as you promiſed, 
preſerve and value it for my fake? or 
do you think it will merit your eſteem 
on its own? I was ſo extreamly affected 
with Sir Joſeph's ſituation, and the 
noble proof he then gave of his gene- 
rous ſentiments, that my heart was not 
able to bear the exceſſive ſurpriſe, with- 
out the moſt violent emotions, My 
mother ſaw me ready to faint and imme- 
diately led me to a chair. 

Good heavens, cried I in a faultring 
voice, what do I fee? Is it poſſible that 
my eyes do not deceive me? Or is it 
indeed Mr. Beauchamp? I had power 

for 
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tor no more. He was in a moment at 
my feet, and preſſing my trembling hand 
with tranſport to his lips, Yes, my 
lovely, my adored Emilia, it is indeed 
vour delighted Harry, that thus kneg- 
ing implores you to confirm the promile 
you have jult made. Say, my lovely 
creature, will you for ever preſerve and 
highly value it? This is a felicity I dare 
not hope for on my own account, but 
vou have aſſured Sir Joſeph you will 
ever eſteem it for his. 

Ah, my dear Harriot, was it likely 1 
mould recall the promiſe I had made, 
on ſeeing a preſent fo invaluable? Can 
you imagine what were my emotions at 
that delightful moment? — Impoſſible, 
my dear friend. Sufſer me then to pats 
over in ſilence a icene no language can 
deſcribe. 

He now led me to his uncle, who, 
joining our hands, ſaid, May you, my 
charming Emilia, be as happy as you 

E:4 | juſtly 
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Juſtly deſerve to be, or my fondeſt wiſhes 


can deſire, and you will then enjoy un- 
interrupted felicity. The phyſicians now 
thought it proper he ſhould reſt, as 
they feared a longer viſit might be too 
much for his then weak condition. We 
took our leave, my father promiſing to 
ſee him again that night, 

Are you not impatient, my dear Har- 
riot, to know by what means this amaz- 
ing revolution was brought about? You 
cannot be more ſo than I was, nor did 
I learn the particulars till after our re- 
turn home. 1 then begged mamma 


would inform me of what had ſo highly 
raiſed my curiofity, and which I will 


now, in as few words as poſſible, repeat 
to you. | 


I told you, I believe, ſome time ago, 
that Harry had revealed the ſo long- 
concealed ſecret to his uncle, and of 
the dreadful rage which followed that 
declaration. They parted in high dif 


pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, never to meet again. Judge 
chen what muſt have been my aftoniſh- 
ment to ſee him enter a place where ! 
was perſuaded he would never more be 
ſeen : for no one had given me the molt 
diſtant hint of what had paſt, ſince I 
received his diſpairing epiſtle, He 
made ſeveral attempts to be again ad- 
mitted, but entirely without ſucceſs. 
He then wrote—ah, Harriot, who ever 
wrote like him? The letter met with a 
more favourable reception than its au- 
thor. Perhaps his uncle's encrealing 
illneſs might aſſiſt in conquering the re- 
ientment he at firſt expreſſed, on being 
informed he had ſo powerful a rival, —- 
However that might be, it is certain he 
from that time began to reflect ſeriouſly 
on the paſſion he had fo long entertain- 
ed, and to ſee it in its true light, and 
the injuſtice he did his nephew, while 
condemning him for cheriſhing a paſſion 
he had himſelf fo long larboured in his 
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own boſom. He ſaw how infinitely more 
excuſable it was in his nephew than it 
could be in one of his age, and he 
might now alſo add infirmity. Theſe 


reflections made-a deep impreſſion : the 


more he conſidered his own ſituation, 
and the univerſally acknowledged merit 
of his late favoured Harry, the more 
he was perſuaded he ought, in order to 
act nobly, not only to pardon his invo]- 
untary crime in becoming his rival, but 
alſo endeavour to render him happy, 
ſince it was ſo wholly in his power. 
It was in conſequence of this extraordi- 
nary change in his ſentiments, that my 
father received the important whiſper, 
ſo often mentioned. You will, therefore, 
no longer be ſurpriſed at their altered 
looks when I joined them next morning 
at breakfaſt. Sir Joſeph, who had be- 
fore informed my father of what had 
paſt between his nephew and himſelf, 
and of his ſevere determination, now 

gave 
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oave him his letter, telling him the 
effects it had produced, and deſiring 
his opinion and advice, What they 
were I do not exactly know, but ima- 
gine, from what followed, they ſerved 
to ſettle the yet wavering opinion of 
Sir Joſeph. This affair, however, was 
ſeveral days in agitation before he could 
determine to give up his ſo long-cheriſh- 
ed hopes; but, as his fever encreaſed, 
his paſſion for the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world became leſs vio- 
lent, and the deſire he had to repair 
the wrongs he was going to. do his 
deſerving nephew, every moment grew 
more powerful. At length, friendſhip 
and affection gained a compleat victory 
over love.— Harry was immediately ſent 
tor.—1 will not attempt to deſcribe his 
emotions on the occaſion, but leave that 
part of his hiſtory for him to relate 
ven he has the happineſs of ſeeing 
you, It was then agreed to ſurpriſe me 

L 6 in 
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in the manner I have related. Heaven 
only knows how fully their purpoſe was 
anſwered, for never was mortal creature 
half ſo much aſtoniſhed as was your 
Emilia Beville ! Never, my dear, never 
ſhall I forget the amazing ſcene | 

No ſooner had he fettled this impor- 
tant affair, than his mind was ſo much 
relieved that the phyſicians declared his 
fever was not near ſo violent as it had 
been for ſome days paſt; and, to our 
unſpeakable joy, aſſured us they no 
longer deſpaired of his life. This, my 
dear Harriot, is ſtill their opinion. Sir 
Joſeph*s recovery is now one of the 
bleſſings I moſt ardently pray for: 1 
have only this to wiſh for on earth, nor 
do 1 deſpair of having my petitions in 
his favgur granted. His grateful ne— 
phew, as I told you, has juſt been here, 
and aſſures me the favourable ſymp- 
toms ſtill continue. Need I tell you it 
was this aſſurance which gave me {pirits 
to write ſo long a letter ? Caroline 
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Caroline returned yeſterday, and was, 
you may believe, not a little ſurprized. at 
the change that had happened during 
her abſence. If ſhe is thereby in any 
meaſure diſappointed, ſhe bears it with 
an admirable grace, nor does any one, 
you may believe, take notice of the 
once intended alliance. It is particular- 
ly happy for both that they were neither 
of them ever confulted in form about 
that affair: had that been the caſe, their 
preſent ſituation would have been rather 
diſagreeable, but as it is ſhe expreſſes 
great joy at my happy proſpects. 

Adieu, my dear Harriot, I have now, 
[ think, tolerably fulfilled my promile. 
| will not at this time make any reflec- 
tions on the hiſtory I ſend, as I am im- 
patient to have you informed of my un- 
expected good fortune. Once more 
adieu. Believe me, as uſual, 

Your, 
EMILIA BEvILLE, 
LE IT- 


+ 
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LETTER LVIII. 


To the SAME. 


HANK heaven, my dear Harriot, 

Sir Joſeph's fever has entirely left 

him, and nothing now remains of his 
late indiſpoſition but a weakneſs, which 
will for {ome time confine him to his 
apartment, Our joy at this happy 
change is inexpreſſible. I was highly 
diverted with your congratulatory epiſtle, 
particularly your caution in regard to 
delays, Harry too is continually remind- 
ing me of that prudent maxim, and 
adds a thouſand other reaſons in order 
to prevail on me no longer to continue 
a temptation 1n his uncle's way, Says, 
L ought in return for the obligations he 
has conferred on me, to do every thing 
in my power to prevent his ſuſfering a 
relapſe; and what way fo effectual as 
at once to deprive him of every hope? 
r | —A mol 
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—A moſt pleaſing remedy, it muſt be. 
confeſſed. —However, I ſee no kind of 
danger, his love is now converted to a 
more noble paſſion. Yes, my dear, to 
my inexpreſſible ſatisfaction, Sir Joſeph 
entertains for me now only ſentiments 
of friendſhip and eſteem. He has ſeen, 
and is entirely reconciled to Mr. Beau- 
champ and his lady. Our family too, 
have been introduced to them. What 
were the good lady's emotions when Sir 
Joſeph preſented me to her (for the in- 
terview was at his houſe) as her future 
daughter, I'Il leave you, Harriot, to 
judge. She did me the honour, however, 
to receive me with great politeneſs, and 
conſequently no notice was taken of 
her confuſion, though I preſume; every 
one preſent could have ſmiled without 
much difficulty, at the remiembrance of 
her having undeſignedly taken ſo much 
pains to preſerve a wife for her ſon. 
She now treats me with great affection, 

and 
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and ſeems highly pleaſed at the intend. 
ed alliance—for an alliance it muſt be, 
they tell me, in ſpite of all I can ſay 
to the contrary. Sir Joſeph is determin- 
ed: how then can I diſobey, after his 
amazing civilities? It would be un. 
grateful beyond meaſure, and one would 
not deliberately be guilty of that dread- 
ful crime. We may indeed differ about 
the time, perhaps, as he 1s in violent 
haſte to compleat, as he is pleaſed to 
expreſs it, his nephew's felicity. But 
what is Kill more perplexing, that very 
nephew is, if poſſible, a thouſand times 
more impatient. than his hurrying uncle. 
l own I am a good deal at a loſs in 
what manner to reſiſt their repeated im- 
portunitics. Sir Joſcph's remaining in- 
diſpoſition is at preſent my only plea, 
what will be my next heaven knows. 
Do, Harriot, if you can think of any 
one you believe will anſwer my pur— 
poſe, ſend it me immediately, or I ſhall 


k 
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be obliged, in ſpite of my amazing re- 
luctance, to comply with their unreaſo- 
nable demands, 

Ah, Harriot, I hear his voice Can 


| you forgive me for thus abruptly tak- 


ing my leave ?—But no, I will not yet 
bid you adieu: I will ſee him firſt, per- 
haps his viſit may afford me ſubject for 
a few more lines, —He is on the ſtairs. — 
Coming this moment.—Impatient crea- 
ture !—Adieu. 


S 4% R * RX #$ + * * * 
But this moment gone, ſo da not 


blame me, my dear Harriot, if I ſend 
this epiſtle, ſhort as it is. I told him 
it lay half finiſhed, and that I muſt 
poſitively ſend it this night — What 
could I do more ?—Yet he ſmiled, Har- 
riot, at my air of importance, nor 
offered to ſtir, though I gave him all 
theſe hints that his company was then 
diſagreeable. Was it not rather rude, 
do vou think 2 It certainly' was. — 
Jet, 
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Yet, ſo thoughtleſs was I, I never 
made that reflection till he was gone. 
Adieu, my dear friend, I have not 
a moment to loſe, as the ſervant waits 
to carry it to the poſt. 
EMILIA BEvVILLE, 


BH h r ee 5 . r K. 


IX. 
To the SAME. 


From Mrs. STANHOPE, 


ERE I am, Harriot, like = obc- 
dient and good-natured creature, 

as I ever was, with full purpoie to 
give you a true and particular account 
of your friend's wedding. Yes, my 
dear, her days of freedom are all at an 
end: no more adventures to be hoped 
for now. Simple ſoul ! little docs ſhe 
at this time ſuſpect the folly ſhe has 
been guilty of. Thank my ſtars, I have 
nothing 
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: nothing to reflect on, I did my duty: 

laid the fear of matrimony before her 
˖ eyes, in its true colours, but ſhe was 
blind, and deaf to all my reaſoning. 
Obſtinate - willfully obſtinate, my dear, 
ſo ſhe may blame herſelf for what may 
follow. To ſay truth, the temptation 
was rather powerful, and this is all 
that can be ſaid in her defence. Lou 
never ſaw her help- mate, did you, Har- 
riot? — It is full as well as it is, and 
might have been better for à friend of 
yours, had he never ſeen him neither. 
But no more of that, he is now out of 
the queſtion—quite a loſt creature 
: and fo fond! Lord help them !—Byut 


E: no matter—a few. months hence and we 
y ſhall ſee what it will all come to. I, 
3 you know, may ſpeak on the ſubject, 
* | have learned a little wiſdom by ex- 
'S perience. And lo as I was ſaying, your 
Sv friend Emilia is abſolutely converted into 
5 1 wife. Happy transformation] if one 


1 7 could 
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could but continue to think ſo for any 
length of time. Muſt I be very par- 
ticular, Harriot, or will you charitably 
ſpare me on a ſubject which has its 
mortifications? No, you cry, by no 
means, not one word; I inſiſt upon 
your being ſcrupulouſly minute. 1 will 
however ſpare your wife-like reflections 
on the joyous ſubject, and aſſure you, 
if you continue to embelliſh your nara- 
tive with thoſe impertinent remarks, I 
ſhall pur you in remembrance of a cer- 
_ rain fable particularly applicable to the 
occaſion.— O very well, my fly friend 
but take care, my dear, that I do not 
in revenge for that pretty hint, at once 
put an end, not only to my reflections, 
but epiſtle alſo, 

Well then. —Sir Joſeph, as if con- 
cious he had not many months to flouriſh 
in this wicked world and, entre nous, I 
am fully perſuaded he has not: — ſenſi- 
dle of this comfortable truth, I ſay, he 
was, 
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was, if poſſible, more impatient than his 
— intolerably handſome — nephew, to 
have this filly affair concluded. Your 
friend, you may fuppoſe, gave herſelf 
all the airs and graces uſually practiſed 
on theſe ridiculous occaſions, and they 
were, by us wiſe-ones, looked upon in 
a true light: but Harry, truly, was 
ſighing, dying, expiring, at the dear 
creature's cruelty, — Terrified to death, 
I IU no doubt, left ſhe ſhould, after all the 
trouble ſhe had coſt him, not take him 


hy at laſt, —Silly ſoul !—But for me, his 
2; happy day, as he calls it, would never 
2 believe have been named. I however 
"© I took upon me to command, as I certain- 
85 


ly had a right to do, on a thouſand 
accounts: —and fo, Harriot, laſt Mon- 
day, every one being arrayed in their 
holiday ſuits, we led the trembling dam- 
el to church, where the ceremony Was 
performed with all becoming gravity, 
and ſhe returned home, in her own opi- 


nion — 
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nion — and perhaps too in mine — the 
happieſt bride in the umverſe. From 
that hour we have had ſuch an intole- 
rable hurry and confuſion, with balls, 
entertainments, and a thouſand other 
ridiculous marks of joy and gladneſs, 
that my ſober, ſedate head 1s more than 
half diſtracted. You, Harriot, know I 
never had a turn for thoſe hurrying 
amulements—quite a grave, ſtaid per- 
fon,—And all this, truly, for a wedding 
I made no ſuch wonderful buſtle when 
I played the fool. It is true, I had not 
quite ſo many adviſers or directors: that 
makes ſome {mall difference, for to do 
Emilia juſtice, I believe ſhe would glad- 
ly have ſpared them all this trouble; 
but theſe old ſouls love to do every 
thing in full parade. Of what conſe- 
quence, you know, are fine cloaths, fine 
jewels, fine equipage, &c. &c. unlels 
properly diſplayed, to raiſe the ſpirit of 
envy in one's friends and neighbours ? 
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To remonſtrate was 1n vain : Sir Joſeph 
took upon him to be maſter of the cere- 
monies. No denying that conſolation, 
ſince he could not be maſter of the 
bride. He was obſtinate, as old men 
ever are, There was no ſaying a word 
againſt it, nor, to ſay truth, did our 
lady mother expreſs any violent diſlike 
to his gaudy ſchemes—more than my- 
ſc]f—vou would have added, it I had 
not. 

Shall 1 deſcribe Harry's figure, or 
leave that taſk to your imagination? 
Ah, Harriot, bright as your ſaid imagi- 
nation may be, believe me, child, you 
will fall infinitely ſhort of the divine 
original, Heavens, my dear, what a 
creature! ſuch eyes! ſuch hair! teeth 
perſon ! air! grace l But I forget, he 
Ss now a poor ſtupid huſband. In ſpite 
of this, Harriot, let me own there's no 
end to his perfections.— A bad taile in 
beauty, indeed — but that we will endea- 
; | VOur 
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vour to forget—a perfect being we are 
not to expect. But you forbid my re- 
flections. 

Well, Harriot, are you ſatisfied with 
this account? Havel fully gratified your 
curioſity? If not, you muſt have been 
bleſſed with an immoderate ſhare of it. 

I vow I had almoſt diſpatched my 
epifile without telling you what is, in 
my opinion, the moſt agreeable piece of 
news it will contain. Prepare, my dear, 
to receive at leaſt half a hundred viſ- 
ters. Do not be alarmed, we are to be 
with you only a ſingle night. —Sir Joſeph 
is ordered by his phyſicians to repair 
immediately to the country, in hopes 
thereby to repair his decaying frame, 
and to prevent his pining in ſolitude, 
It is agreed by the elders of the two 
families, that we are all to accompany 
his knightſhip to his manſion at H-, 
which they tell me is one of che fineſt 
places in England, There we are to 

| ſpend 
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end the reſt of the ſummer. Whether 
I ſhall not be apt to think it a yawning 
Party? I have not yet informed them, 
but to you, my dear, I may without 
ceremony hint a thought of that kind. 
Emilia orders me to tell you, you 
+ T muſt immediately begin to pack your 
y wardrobe, that you may be ready at a 
ia minute's warning to join our cavalcade. 
of We ſhall, as I told you, ſpend one day 
ir, and night with your lady mother, and 
6. I then proceed on our journey. This is 
be our plan: I hope you have no objections, 
p the part you are to perform? but 
air no fear of your refuſing—I am much 
es deceived if Harry does not prove a 
| ſufficient inducement. 


ne, | X 
de. Adieu, my dear girl, you owe me at 
caſt a thouſand thanks for this agreca- 


ble epiſtle, which I ſhall expect to re- 
ceive when we meet. If I was nor 
abundantly tired, I would tell you how 
very happy that expectation makes me, 
Yor, II. M but 
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but will reſerve it for part of our con- 


— 


. - | 
verſation when that event takes place, 

as well as the multitude of civil things 7 
I was ordered to ſay from every one 6 
of this ſociety. Once more adieu. 6 
| 2.7 
Yours ſincerely, 8 
9 { 
- CAROLINE STANHOPE, Ml io 
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